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US. Air Force: The classroom service” 
Good-or bad? 


Motivational research conducted some 
time ago among young men of military 
age indicated that many of them thought 
of the U.S. Air Force as “one big class- 
room.” This attitude has its good and bad 
aspects—both from the point of view of 
the young man and that of the Air Force. 

This attitude is good in that the Air 
Force, of necessity, must attract the 
highest caliber young men and women 
available—those trainable in a wide 
variety of skills, including some highly 
technical ones—those who are willing to 
expend the effort to learn these skills. 
These men and women, in return, receive 
the finest instruction possible, preparing 
them for a sound career future. 

There are some highly qualified stu- 
dents, however, actually capable of this 
training, who—perhaps unaware of their 
latent abilities—believe it is too difficult 
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for them. Consequently, they never inves- 
tigate Air Force opportunities. Each 
individual in this category represents a 
serious loss to the defense organization, 
and eliminates himself from valuable 
career preparation. 

The Air Force alone can do little to 
disseminate information concerning its 
intelligence and aptitude requirements 
among high school graduates and college 
students. It must depend on educators and 
guidance counsellors to evaluate and en- 
courage the graduate who can contribute 
to, and receive from the Air Force, some- 
thing of value. 

For those interested, a brochure which 
lists materials (booklets, films, etc.) 
devoted to Air Force opportunities and 
qualifications—is available by writing 
to: Educators’ Information, Dept. APGA 
3, P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 
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In ee times like these... 








CLIP THIS PAGE AND MAIL TODAY FOR FREE COUNSELING MATERIAL 


YOU'VE ALWAYS TAUGHT THEM MUCH about their individual future plans. You, as a well-informed 
living and growing in this incredibly dynamic world. counselor, can give them the kind of military guid- 
But now your students depend on you for even more. ance they urgently need to choose well. 
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WASHINGTON Sj FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


AMERICA ON THE MOVE 


New census report: One-fifth of the civilian population of 
United States moved between March, 1957, and March, 1958, accord-— 
ing to sample survey conducted by Bureau of Census. Of 168 mil- 
lion persons one year old and over in March, 1958, about 133 
million were living in same house as year ago and 33 million were 
living in different house. Another 840,000 had moved from outside 
continental USA. Of 33 million who moved within U.S.A., two- 
thirds changed residence within same county and other third 
moved from one county to another. Latter group of persons was 
about equally divided between those who moved within same state 
and those who moved between states. 

By type of residence: People living in rural-nonfarm areas 
moved more than people living in either urban or rural-—farm areas. 
About one-fourth of rural-nonfarm population had changed resi- 
dences as compared with one-fifth of urban population and one- 
seventh of rural—farm population. 

By color: Nonwhites were more mobile than whites. One- 
fourth of nonwhites compared with one-fifth of whites moved during 
year. Nonwhites, however, differed from whites in regard to dis— 
tance moved, nonwhites generally having moved shorter distances. 

By sex: Females tended to stay put slightly more than males. 

By age: Mobility rates are higher at young adult ages and 
tend to decline with advancing years. Older age groups (45 to 64 
years and 65 years and over) contained highest proportion of non- 
movers, and, in general, lowest proportions of various groups that 
moved. Age group 20 to 24 years old was most mobile and contained 
highest proportion of interstate migrants. Females move at 
younger ages than males; median age of movers of each type was 
lower for females than for males. Evidence also shows that 
females 18 and 19 years old were more mobile than males, but that 
males 25 to 29 were more mobile than females. 

By employment: In most age groups, unemployed workers had 
higher mobility rate than employed workers or men not in labor 
force. Age of peak mobility for unemployed and those not in labor 
force was around 25 to 34 years, while peak age group for em 
ployed was 18 to 24 years. 














By regions: Population of West was most mobile and that of 
Northeast least. South had second highest proportion of movers. 
Outside South, nonwhite population was more mobile than white pop- 
ulation. Most of nonwhite migrants came from South. 





EMPLOYMENT OF STUDENTS 


In general: Total number of students 14 to 34 years old 
working full or part time was estimated at 3.6 million in Octo- 
ber, 1957, by Bureau of Census. These included 2.0 million of 
high school age (14 to 17 years old) and 1.6 million older stu- 
dents. Both groups of student workers were at peak levels for 
post-war period, reflecting steady expansion in student population 
as well as some increasing tendency to work after school hours. 

Labor force rates: In 1957, labor force rate for students 
of 14 to 17 years was almost 23 per cent. This figure compares 
with 4.4 per cent in 1940. However, it's not as high as rate of 
almost 335 per cent reached during World War II. For students 18 
to 24 years, labor force rate stood at almost 40 per cent in 1957, 
double that of 1940 rate. 

By color: In urban areas, proportion of white students in 
labor force topped that of nonwhites by about two to one, whereas 
in farm areas reverse was true. In latter case, fact that survey 
week was near peak period of cotton picking in South undoubtedly 
boosted rate for nonwhite group. 

Mostly part-time work: Most students, including those past 
high school age, work relatively few hours each week. Among those 
in nonagricultural industries, only very small fraction of students 
14 to 17 years old worked 35 hours or more, and about two-thirds 
worked fewer than 15 hours per week. Among those 18 to 24 years 
old, about two-fifths worked full time and one-third worked fewer 
than 15 hours per week. In each age category, male students 
tended to work longer hours than female students. 

High school students mainly in farm, service, sales jobs: 
Greatest proportion of boys were in farm jobs (30 per cent). Next 
largest groups (each containing 15 to 20 per cent of boys) were 
salesworkers, operatives, and nonfarm laborers. Among girls, 
greatest proportion—32 per cent—were in private household work, 
which includes babysitting as well as domestic service. Another 
30 per cent were in sales and clerical occupations. 

College students and jobs: Almost half of all employed 
college students were working in professional or clerical occupa- 
tions and more than a fourth were operatives or service workers. 
Large proportions in professional and clerical fields reflect pri- 
marily fact that 70 per cent of women students were in these two 
groups. Young men in college were more evenly distributed among 


various occupations. 




















CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING PROFESSIONAL STATUS 


fession stimulate other volunteers to 
search for possible signs of effective or de- 
fective functioning. The exercise is profit- 
able if it defines the objectives more closely 
or separates the significant issues from the 
trivial. Evaluators of older professions 
have suggested dimensions and established 
reference points useful for such judgments. 
Comparisons with the typical growth pat- 
terns of other professions as they repeat the 
same developmental stages are also en- 
lightening. Human progress occurs when 
the idealistic aspirations of yesterday be- 
come today’s operating principles and to- 
morrow’s accomplishments and professions 
organize themselves to keep this action go- 
ing, deciding on their own purposes, giving 
service to their members, and remaining 
stable only so long as there is need for 
them [8]. 

Since all modern complex professions 
have multiple relations with other profes- 
sions and with the public, to say nothing of 
the multiple interrelations within their own 
subgroups, the growing rate and profes- 
sional health of all these subgroups would 
be expected to show great variations. 
Therefore, such questions as what are the 
issues, is the progress satisfactory, are the 
goals appropriate and the skills adequate, 
which philosophy is acceptable, can have 
only multiple answers in terms of each sub- 
group and each dimension. One “answer” 
for the whole profession may not be feasible, 
or even possible. 

The dimensions or points of reference 
which seem most useful are: (1) the history, 
including ancestors and offspring; (2) the 
objectives; (3) the neighboring professions; 
(4) the individual members in all their vari- 
ety; (5) the skills and training required; 
(6) public relations. 


Goes evaluations of the personnel pro- 


Kate Hevner MueELter is Professor of Education 
at Indiana University, Bloomington. 
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The Historical Facts, The Backgrounds 


The origins of personnel activity, the 
trends it nurtured, tools it devised, special- 
ties it developed, from the beginnings until 
its various histories merged sufficiently to 
give it a more unified character, are difficult 
to trace. There had been protests against 
the neglect of the socialization function in 
education; there were the industrial and 
business movements, at first quite separate 
from the educational streams, and there 
were also the development of the testing and 
counseling techniques, the fortuitous im- 
petus from two world wars, and the needs 
growing out of the tremendous societal 
changes. There have been criticisms to be 
studied and pretensions to be outgrown. 
Many of the issues which the profession 
faces today are the result of historical acci- 
dent—for example, the numerical imbalance 
and the alienation of some of the subgroups 
within the profession. Tradition has dic- 
tated more of the present alignments than 
logic. This, of course, is true of the sub- 
groups of other professions and although it 
does not constitute a real threat, it may be 
a hazard to professional health. It is obvi- 
ous that in evaluating the profession, his- 
torical accident must always temper the 
critic’s judgment. 


The!Neighboring Professions 


The neighboring professions have a 
strong and often a legitimate voice in de- 
termining the objectives and methods of 
any new profession and will be the most 
insistent in demanding why the new service 
is necessary, what inherent societal need it 
meets. As a new profession develops, it may 
attract recruits from contiguous professions, 
and it inevitably comes into conflict with 
its closest neighbors, conflict which may be 
more or less serious depending on how much 
income or prestige or job satisfaction is in- 
volved. 
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The steps in the process of professional- 
ization, Caplow claims, “are quite definite 
and even the sequence is explicit, so that we 
may illustrate it with equal facility from 
the example of newspaper reporters (jour- 
nalists), real estate agents (realtors), under- 
takers (morticians), junk dealers (salvage 
consultants) or laboratory technicians 
(medical technologists),” [4, p. 139]. As the 
new profession emerges, it tries to take on 
the functions of the group just above, which 
it aspires to, and slough off the unwanted 
tasks to those below. Members of con- 
tiguous groups are always caught in a cross- 
fire when their directives are at variance 
with others with whom they work. Thus 
pathologists claim the right to see the pa- 
tient at his bedside (resisted by the physi- 
cians) and nurses assign certain jobs to 
nurses’ aids [16]. 

Darley’s forthright description of the atti- 


tudes of personnel’s neighboring profession 


of teaching is fourfold: (1) personnel 
workers are administrators and the nicest 
thing teachers can say about administration 
is that it is a necessary evil, and they could 
get along with much less of it; (2) personnel 
workers represent ancillary services and are 
therefore expendable; (3) the counselor 
coddles and salvages those who would other- 
wise flunk out and should flurik out; (4) the 
counselor’s quasi-Freudian quasi-psycho- 
metric jargon is the purest nonsense and his 
pretense of confidentiality merely a shield 
to hide behind when the welfare of the 
institution may be involved [5]. 

All the mental therapists, psychiatrists, 
clinical psychologists, psychometrists, and 
especially counseling psychologists are im- 
portant contiguous groups whose goals and 
methods overlap with personnel workers. 
The separation is clearly marked by medi- 
cine and psychology with their national 
boards of examiners and diplomates and by 
school psychologists and  psychometrists 
with public school licensing, and the Ameri- 
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can Personnel and Guidance Association has 
recently established its own Board on Pro- 
fessional Standards. 

The personnel worker is quite aware of 
his own limitations in counseling, focussing 
his efforts very properly on the normal, not 
the pathological personality, and, in view 
of the extent of the public need, there would 
seem to be plenty of room for all workers 
at all levels. The interprofessional criti- 
cisms come from two directions: (1) thera- 
pists declare that it requires $10,000, three 
years, and an intelligent client to come to 
grips with the total personality via psycho- 
analysis and that it is even more difficult 
with an adolescent for whom the norm is 
much more evanescent, yet personnel 
workers with much less training show no 
hesitation in tackling the problem perhaps 
at the rate of half an hour a month for one 
semester; (2) the educator, by his teaching 
routines and his continuous process of grad- 
ing, is actually hastening the student's 
thoughtful maturing fully as much as any 
personnel specialist [7]. 

Management, whether college vice-presi- 
dent or school principal, is another con- 
tiguous group which may look askance at 
personnel work. “Empire Building’ and 
Parkinson's Law: “Work expands so as to 
fill the time available for its completion” 
(12, p. 113], have crystallized some points of 
conflict, but the crux of the matter is al- 
ways: Budget. Probably it is in the genus 
administrator that the pretentiousness 
which goes with any young profession be- 
comes most objectionable, for in the younger 
professions the aggressive personality sees 
its best chance for rapid rise. Many in the 
top echelons of personnel work are thor 
oughly modest and sensitive persons, but 
the one who is not, too easily becomes the 
stereotype. “A director of student activities 
who is in no sense an educated man should 
not rank higher and earn more than officers 
of instruction who are his superiors in every 
other way. Yet on many campuses the uni- 
form eminence of administration as such 
brings about this topsy-turvy relation” [?, 
p. 218). The faculty, however, are very glad 
to have the personnel officer relieve them of 
the onerous duty of discipline, and they 
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would also prefer not to return to the 
campus early in September to deal with ori- 
entation. 


The Objectives 


Some evaluators have sought to relate the 
profession to one or another of the current 
“philosophies,” although “objectives” seems 
to be the more appropriate concept. From 
the most ancient times, philosophy has 
sought to explain the nature of knowledge, 
its sources in the processes of the mind, and 
its meanings for life. Philosophy’s methods 
are “armchair” methods, speculation and 
logic in both its old and its new forms. But 
education today is an applied social science 
and would therefore search for its theory 
and principles in psychology, sociology, an- 
thropology, even perhaps in history and eco- 
nomics. It would relate its principles only 
remotely, although perhaps profitably, to 
the basic concepts of philosophy. Actually, 
its foundations rest on observation and ex- 
periment, on the laws of learning, the na- 
ture of personality, the behavior of man 
interacting with others. “No philosophical 
concept or philosophy of education ever 
appears in actual existence as a pure form 
and no matter how hard an educator tries, 
he cannot build an educational institution 
upon conceptions which then reproduce 
themselves in reality” [/7, p. 22). For ex- 
ample, the instrumentalist philosophy, 
which seems most compatible to personnel 
workers, depends for its usefulness to edu- 
cators on a special interpretation of it, “not 
the individualism as a doctrine of enlight- 
ened self interest, but individualism as the 
full development of the individual in the 
development of his society” (17, p. 42]. In 
other words, the current philosophies which 
are most useful to education are themselves 
expressed in terms of the individual and his 
society. “Philosophy” becomes therefore a 
matter of justifying ends and means in cur- 
rent psychological and sociological systems 
and research. 

In 1947, student personnel work was de- 
fined as “actually a collective term for a 
number of specialized vocations having a 
common goal in the extra classroom adjust- 
ment of the student” [19, p. 280]. Today 
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the “adjustment” concept is not so accept- 
able, and Shoben describes the personnel 
goal in relation to one of the basic functions 
of higher education, that of a socialization 
agent, of facilitating the personal develop- 
ment of young people in the interest of en- 
riching the human resources of American 
society [/4]. 

More particularly, he outlines college per- 
sonnel functions as directed toward (1) 
helping students to gain greater personal 
maturity through reflected-upon experi- 
ence; (2) increasing their interpersonal 
effectiveness; (3) deepening their sensitivity 
to human needs including their own; (4) 
clarifying their long range objectives in both 
vocational and more personal terms; (5) 
assisting in their interpretation of educa- 
tion both in their active student careers and 
in their lives after graduation. His point of 
view is further clarified by noting the means 
to these ends: (1) facilitating the forma- 
tion of personal identifications and burnish- 
ing one’s ideas in social skills through per- 
sonal relationships; (2) conceiving of the 
campus as a kind of social microcosm for 
acquiring knowledge, skills, motivations, 
values, and personal attributes, in which 
the programs of the counseling service, stu- 
dent government, dormitory, clubs, etc., are 
neither fundamentally rehabilitative nor 
basically recreational in any narrow sense, 
but rather (a) opportunities for the stu- 
dents to test and to modify their growing 
knowledge and experience in situations of 
immediate importance to them; and (b) en- 
couragement of contacts for students with 
staff and faculty and thereby exposing them 
to many models of educated adults, etc. 

Shoben rightly points out that “there is 
no contradiction between the objectives of 
personnel officers and their instructional 
colleagues,” but critics would object that 
neither is there any differentiation, except 
perhaps a quantitative one, with the class- 
room teacher doing less and the counselor 
more of this socialization work. Critics 
would go further in pointing out that all 
these objectives and methods are those of 
life itself and would raise further objections 
in terms of (1) how much of all this can or 
should be accomplished during the four 
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campus years, and (2) how well any one 
profession could be prepared to carry out 
such an assignment. Other educators, ¢.g., 
the faculty, have also made nebulous and 
pious answers to searching questions, but as 
Darley says, “they have been in business 
longer and can get away with it better” [5, 
p. 227). Furthermore, the strength of the 
faculty lies not only in their longer tradi- 
tion but also in the very practical limitation 
of their own goals in terms of their class- 
room teaching. The faculty are never edu- 
cators in the large; each is an instructor in 
some subject matter, with the specific goal 
of teaching so many facts and theories in so 
many hours. 

In addition to Wrenn’s kind of definition, 
based on merely looking around and noting 
what the college personnel divisions have 
on their programs, and Shoben’s almost un- 
limited perspectives, the profession needs a 
more specific answer to the question: What 
can personnel workers offer to youth which 
is needed, and which no other profession 
has the opportunity and skills to provide? 
Barry and Wolf [2] have set forth eight 
possible approaches gleaned from their 
study of the history of the guidance-person- 
nel movement, each of them differentiated 
in as tightly narrow a perspective as possible, 
thus illuminating all the dark corners of 
Shoben’s wider and looser concepts. Each 
of their central concepts is therefore a work- 
ing theory for one aspect of this profession's 
total program, and sometimes is the only 
theory behind the individual program of 
one campus or public school system. These 
views are the educational-vocational, the 
service, the counseling, the adjustment, the 
problem-centered, the educative, the de- 
velopmental, and the integrated. This in- 
tegrated view might also be termed the 
eclectic and is recognized as mainly in the 
theoretical stage, the most radically differ- 
ent in approach, and actually rooted in a 
reaction to the prevalent types. 

In this eighth view, might not the pro- 
fession recognize the first seven merely as 
historical incidents from which sound ob- 
jectives for the present might be assembled? 
This would call for a separation of the ideal 
not only from the impractical but also from 
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the unsound. It is, for example, impracti- 
cal to emphasize individual counseling 
when the rising tide of students calls for the 
extension of group techniques. It is im- 
practical to expect the older generations of 
classroom teachers to embrace with enthusi- 
asm the attitudes and methods of modern 
counseling. But it is unsound to accept the 
campus as a microcosm of the outside world, 
for the campus is a very specialized slice of 
life in its superficial characterizations and 
all its deeper motivations. 


The Members 


In any evaluation and searching for 
issues, a study of the individual members 
provides most important clues. Within the 
subgroups, the counselor trainers, deans of 
men and women, administrators, college and 
high school groups, there are not only varie- 
ties of functions, levels, and training, but 
also different ages, ambitions, sexes, and 
personalities. Smith points out that the 
officers and leaders are usually selected from 
the avant-garde, the higher levels and the 
longer training. They are oriented to the 
future and therefore demand change and 
tend to ignore those whose training fitted 
them for their present functions and whose 
wish is only to maintain the status quo [/6]. 
Darley questions whether all parts and mem- 
bers of a profession should be professional- 
ized [6], and actually most groups in per- 
sonnel hesitate to set up training criteria or 
levels of membership, although such a step 
has often been recommended and discussed 
[7]. Many members actually feel closer to 
neighboring professions, e.g., to psychology 
or other social science, to management, or 
even to subject matter fields. 

The leadership which any profession al- 
ways feels it owes to its members may be re 
garded as service either to present constitu- 
encies or to future programs. The very 
planning of conventions, the publication of 
journals, handbooks, and monographs pro- 
vide the information and motivation neces- 
sary for routine functioning of the members 
on their jobs, and whenever leaders are 
forced to choose between these services and 
future planning they can do no less than 
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tip the balance in favor of the members’ 
immediate needs. On the other hand, many 
of the individual leaders are active in other 
neighboring groups whose functions are 
more clearly defined as future- or research- 
oriented. Thus, outstanding scholars in 
personnel work have pioneered through 
membership on committees of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education where funds un- 
available in their own professional sub- 
groups have made such work impossible. 
Likewise in the Counseling Division of the 
Psychological Association, research is under- 
taken as often as not by members who 
double in personnel. In the war years, well 
trained officers from personnel moved right 
over into Army, Navy, or Air Force research 
and the not-so-well trained moved along 
with them to complete their training, push- 
ing their well financed “leadership” far be- 
yond the limits afforded by any previous 
academic affiliations. Leaders are not free 
agents whose sole function is to think deeply 
and judge wisely, and the anticipated in- 
creases in campus populations can be ex- 
pected to diminish quite considerably the 
time and energy available, as well as the 
general direction of sheer wisdom output. 

Individuals within the profession want 
also the pride and security in their profes- 
sional affiliation which such amenities as a 
central office, placement service, eminent 
speakers, and traveling officers can give 
them, but being ordinary mortals, and often 
underpaid ones, they complain about the 
increasing costs and are especially reluctant 
to underwrite the expense of belonging to 
several subgroups carrying overhead ex- 
penses of perhaps three different parent as- 
sociations, the NEA, the APA, and the 
APGA. 

It is said that the profession should also 
develop leaders with whom its members 
“identify,” thus increasing both motivation 
and job satisfaction, but here again too 
great differences in level, training, orienta- 
tion, and function between the leader and 
the individual members may invite hostility 
rather than identification. Quite obviously, 
those who have made it their business to 
train counselors, to write books, to carry on 
research, and to supervise theses, are better 
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prepared for leadership activities than those 
who have not. Their faces and names are 
ubiquitous, and even more so because they 
are likely to have funds or expense accounts 
to help finance their leadership activities. 
More subdivisions by level may forestall the 
dilemma which Hitchcock foresees: that 
guidance in the public schools does not get 
the understanding and qualitative emphasis 
of the college level [/0]. However, such 
factors as level and sex do affect the back- 
grounds, personal qualities, training, and 
interests of the individuals attracted to the 
subgroups and therefore attempts to warm 
up the professional ties at conglomerate an- 
nual meetings will invariably strike some 
members as cheap and artificial. 


The Skills and Training 


Any emerging profession must justify its 
claim to certain unique skills which other 
professions and the general public do not 
have access to. Training for personnel 
work includes many techniques (all kinds 
of testing, interviewing and counseling, 
group dynamics and social interaction, 
management, and the totality of teaching 
methods) as well as knowledge and under- 
standing (the developmental psychology of 
learning and personality, research design, 
vocational information). There must be 
generalists and specialists and there will be 
many who will work part time and keep 
themselves abreast of some teaching subject. 

As yet, personnel has no convincing an- 
swer to the three searching questions: To 
what specific end are you helping your 
client? How do you know that he has been 
helped? How do you know that some other 
person or method might not have helped 
him? The techniques have not only their 
widely advertised inherent weaknesses but 
their misapplications and their cycles of 
waxing and waning popularity. Shoben, 
after reviewing many of the tests and mono- 
graphs on counseling, reports that “with 
the public demand for service high, there 
is apparently a considerable interest in pub- 
lications dealing with techniques, less in 
books seriously occupied with knowledge 
and understanding. There seems to be a 
tendency for practice to divorce itself from 
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science” [15, p. 262]. Darley says that “we 
have outrun our research substrates and 
traditions in our desire to be of help to in- 
dividuals” and that we too often retreat to 
doctrinaire or cook-book treatises [6, p. 
285). 

Ginzberg has recently made some forth- 
right statements characteristic of the econo- 
mists who always have an eye on the voca- 
tional counselor. Effective guidance, they 
say, comes with the pressures of society, the 
shape of the economy, as well as from traits 
and interests within the family and the com- 
munity culture. They question the efficacy 
of formalized guidance programs for a fu- 
ture which the best economic predictions 
cannot foretell a decade in advance. Can 
guidance explain why, for those not going 
to college, there is no relation between the 
future occupation and the first job obtained 
supposedly from school counseling [7]? 

Criticisms of methods are probably not 
as devastating as its enemies have suspected 
nor as inconsequential as the guidance en- 
thusiasts have hoped. Perhaps the com- 
monest error is the use of a technique de- 
signed and found fruitful in research for 


literal and practical interpretation to the 


client. Much of this the amateur can never 
understand, and the more important issue 
for the profession lies probably not as has 
been claimed in the inadequacies in re- 
search and use of method, but rather in the 
rank and file counselors’ too great reliance 
on any and all techniques as straight-for- 
ward means for achieving their announced 
goals. 

The loose use of the term “counselor” and 
“counseling” is confusing and a source of 
criticism. A decade ago, Wrenn could say 
that “training for counseling has been more 
clearly formulated than that of any other 
function, with the exception, of course, of 
the health service function. This is as it 
should be, for counseling is basic to almost 
all types of personnel work. Such training 
can be considered as basic to the perform- 
ance of specific personnel functions as gen- 
eral medicine training is to its specialties” 
[19, p. 271]. More recently, however, there 
seems to be no such consensus, and perhaps 
the great advances in counseling theory and 
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method have made the profession more self 
conscious in the use of the term and have 
underlined the difference between Carl 
Rogers and the 22-year-old graduate with a 
single course in counseling techniques. The 
term “counselor,” however, seems to be re- 
taining its wide use. Hitchcock, in his 
illuminating presentation of the public 
school guidance problem to the Higher 
Education Association, says that “education 
for most guidance positions is basically the 
education of the counselor and the counse- 
lor is the principal professional person in 
any guidance program” [9]. “Counselor” 
is so evidently a more convenient word than 
the unglamorous circumlocutions of “guid- 
ance worker” or “personnel officer.” Some 
new nomenclature is badly needed. 

Wrenn, in 1947, pointed out the most 
serious deterrent to training, namely, that 
college administrators can and do hire any- 
one who pleases their fancy for personnel 
work [/9]. Russell claims that the chief 
source of personnel officers is the faculty 
[13]. Hitchcock, in 1958, explained to the 
Higher Education Association the common 
pattern by which the public school coun- 
selor develops: the principal finds a teacher 
with the right personal qualifications and 
asks that he assume some counseling duties; 
the teacher, if he likes the assignment, can 
be approved by the state because he is not 
yet a full-time counselor, and he then be- 
gins his training by way of summer school 
study. He may escape the training, how- 
ever, if he chooses to remain as a part-time 
worker in the field [9]. 

Training for personnel work, especially 
in view of the expected rise in the demand 
for services, may be affected by the discern- 
ible trend towards greater breadth and 
flexibility on the theory that better concepts 
in the behavioral sciences, better grasp of 
educational and cultural theories, would 
permit the specific methods to be assimilated 
more quickly and many other techniques 
and specialties to be learned on the job. 
Agreements in principle to such a revision 
would be easily obtained but major difficul- 
ties encountered in differentiating theory 
from methods. In practice it is often ap- 
parent that the able student is happy and 
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successful with more theory and the weak 
student demands more attention to tech- 
nique. 

Mayhew notes this emphasis on general 
or liberal or at least a flexible basic educa- 
tion to which any specialty can easily be 
grafted. Many employers are saying with 
Alfred Sloan, “Give us the educated man. 
We can train them ourselves, but we can- 
not educate them.” “Can we write the job 
description for a vice-president of X com- 
pany for 1965 or 1975? What new skills, 
what new sensitivity will he have to possess 
to deal successfully with the new elements 
or the new combinations of old elements” 
[11]? Dael Wolfie also points out that only 
38 per cent of employed college graduates 
work in the field of their major study, even 
when the count includes lawyers and physi- 
cians [/8]. If this is true, the training of 
many classroom teachers for personnel work 
does not seem so fantastic. The trick might 
be to enlist the help of college administra- 
tors to give the special training and the same 
kind of prestige that management has given 
to the education of its promising young 
leaders through year-long study grants or 
extensive and luxurious summer workshops. 
New training may be needed if there were 
to be major changes in the admission poli- 
cies, or if the function of the universities 
were shifted to those of the graduate schools, 
or if a greater emphasis were to be given 
to liberal rather than to vocational educa- 
tion. In-service training has been criticized 
as merely a continued practice in mistakes, 
but new awareness of its weaknesses, new 
methods, such as the case-history-discussion 
technique, and more substantial content 
can restore its usefulness. 


Public Relations 


One of the reasons for professional or- 
ganization is to re-direct people’s attitudes 
toward it and to cultivate public under- 
standing and appreciation. Since any pro- 
fession demands arduous training and the 
practitioner’s personal commitment to an 


exacting ethical code, individuals need 
special persuasion in order to enter it. 
Furthermore, all critics emphasize the im- 
portance of adapting personnel work to the 
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characteristics of American society and 
operating within the present framework of 
its ideologies. The College Personnel As- 
sociation begins its 1957 search for new 
programs by listing all the trends in higher 
education and society, some 14 of them [/]. 
The “weight of the culture” plays a signifi- 
cant part in shaping purposes and objec- 
tives, and important issues for any profes- 
sion lie in the selection of the pressures 
which may be successfully augmented or 
opposed and the timing and method to be 
used in the process. 

Every profession operates in terms of 
some stereotypes and fictions about itself 
which are at once a help and a hindrance, 
e.g., the absent-minded professor, the physi- 
cian with his stethescope, the chemist with 
his test tube, the “gloomy” dean lurking 
somewhere behind the title on his door. 
“Highly visible, moderately privileged, 
partially isolated and responsible in the 
exercise of their authority . . . professional 
men are logical targets for popular aggres- 
sion,” says Caplow. “In the case of physi- 
cians an intensive propaganda has some- 
what dissipated this statement, but no study 
of professional groups should overlook the 
fact . . . of the unfavorable stereotypes of 
shyster, quack, butcher, pedant, sissy, and 
the like which . . . keep them slightly on 
the defensive” [4, p. 135]. Personnel work, 
a small, impecunious, and new profession, 
cannot close its eyes to the need for much 
propaganda in building its prestige, even 
though it may not be able to afford such 
an undertaking. 

These stereotypes and “professional fic- 
tions” help the professional person to relate 
to the public in terms of mutual expectancy 
and are the primary focii of recruitment; 
they also provide an image of massive unity 
for the public. The danger lies in the pro- 
fession’s acceptance of the fictions as accu- 
rate as well as useful. Obviously, the fic- 
tions are changing and fickle, as when tests 
were first given an exaggerated importance 
and later suspected of gross fraud. The 
fictions also tend to concentrate the rewards 
of prestige on some of the more dramatic 
professional activities, e.g., murder trials, 
cancer research, the search for talent and 
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genius, in contrast to corporation law, der- 
matology, or discipline counseling. 

In summary, all the evaluations and the 
recommendations for future professional 
growth must be checked against these many 
dimensions: the entrenched traditions, the 
neighboring professional groups, the ob- 
jectives, the individual members, the train- 
ing, and the public relations. Issues and 
programs for the future can best be defined 
in these terms. The demand for one con- 
sistent, all-purpose philosophy or objective 
is the most difficult to meet. The complex- 
ity of the educational programs taken in 
their entirety, together with the rapid 
changing of the society, render a general 
consensus or a stable agreement unprofit- 
able as well as improbable. Different ob- 
jectives are needed for different levels (ele- 
mentary, secondary, higher education), dif- 
ferent specialties (individual and group 
counseling, vocational or educational ad- 
vising, housing, discipline), and different 
functions (research, teaching, administra- 
tion). The needs of the profession must 
also be met “on the local levels in terms of 
the individual institutions” [/], which 
would mean another set of objectives 
tailored to each particular locale. 

Earlier descriptions of objectives in terms 
of existing personnel programs are no 
longer satisfactory. Training formulae and 
membership standards for our rapidly grow- 
ing profession require more systematic state- 
ments of goals, which will in turn allow 
more specific delineation of issues. Per- 
sonnel workers played an important part in 
developing awareness of the whole person 
as distinct from the intellect, but this is past 
history. Everybody is now interested in the 
whole person, ministers, physicists, linguists, 
economists, columnists, parents, and _busi- 
ness men, and it takes nothing less than the 
whole world and a long lifetime to deal 
with one single whole person. For pro- 
fessional efficiency, security, and prestige, it 
seems necessary to revise the present broad 
statements of purpose in three directions: 
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first, to differentiate them from educational 
objectives in general; second, to reduce their 
unjustifiable pretentiousness; and, third, to 
bring them into better alignment with the 
training and skills of the individual practi- 
tioners. 
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MULTIPLE DIFFERENTIAL PREDICTION 


Significance for College Academic Counseling 


MELVIN A. ANGELL 


bye GROWING pains being experienced by 
many colleges these days as evidenced 
by crowded classrooms, faculty recruiting 
problems, and increasing facility needs— 
pains which seemingly are destined to be- 
come even more acute during the next 
decade—have been causing both educators 
and laymen to look more searchingly at the 
institutional policies and procedures which 
relate to the broad areas of selection and 
placement of college students. Because aca- 
demic counseling of college students is, of 
necessity, closely related to these broad 
areas, it too is coming in for much closer 
scrutiny by some. 


Question Before Us 


Of the states in which marked college en- 
rollment increases are expected, California 
provides one of the outstanding examples. 
We are told, for example, that by 1965-1966 
there will be roughly a 90 per cent increase 
in the number of California public high 
school graduates over the 1955-1956 total 
and that the California state college enroll- 
ment figures will increase by roughly 170 
per cent during the same period [2]. Be- 
cause of these and similar enrollment fig- 
ures, as well as because of Sputnik-stimu- 
lated pressures, such questions as the fol- 
lowing related to college academic counsel- 
ing are being asked more often: 

1. Do many students fail who might 
otherwise succeed because they select aca- 
demic programs in which their chances of 
succeeding academically are remote and do 
not select programs for which their chances 
are much better? 

2. Do many students fail because ade- 
quate prognostic data are not available to 
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them indirectly or to counselors and ad- 
visors directly? 

3. Are we failing to identify adequately 
the superior college students and to deter- 
mine what their specific outstanding apti- 
tudes are—and to provide enriched academic 
programs which meet their needs? 

4. How can college best answer the ques- 
tion of providing good academic counseling 
for the rapidly increasing number of stu- 
dents? 

These and similar questions are being 
raised and discussed, and a variety of pro- 
posals and courses of action are being sug- 
gested in attempts to answer them. To 
many such questions there are obviously no 
easy answers—no plans which would provide 
absolute, unequivocal answers. 

For those college educators and admin- 
istrators, however, who have a vital interest 
in attempting to resolve such vexing ques- 
tions as those presented, certain operational 
possibilities suggest themselves for con- 
sideration. One is to improve present 
prevalent procedures for utilizing more 
effectively currently available entrance test 
data, high school record data, and other 
data in the academic counseling and pro- 
gramming of students. Another is to give 
greater encouragement to college students 
to come to the college counseling service for 
help, which would, in most cases, mean 
undergoing rather intensive vocational 
testing and counseling. A third approach 
would be to develop separate multiple pre- 
diction batteries and subsequent multiple 
regression equations for each major college 
subject area. Entering students would then 
be “processed” in terms of the “appropri- 
ate” test batteries for their selected majors. 
A fourth approach, the one which seems 
potentially to hold the greatest promise of 
answering the question, is the approach 
which utilizes multiple regression equations 
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developed by means of the iterative pre- 
dictor selection techniques employed by 
Horst at the University of Washington and 
reported by Mills [7] and others. By means 
of the techniques developed by Horst, that 
combination of variables is selected out of 
a large number of experimental predictor 
variables which does the best job of differ- 
entially predicting the academic success of 
college students and of doing the best job, 
in general, of predicting each of the rele- 
vant subject criteria. This constitutes a 
very rough and perhaps not completely ac- 
curate definition of what Horst describes as 
multiple differential prediction [3] and 
multiple absolute prediction [4], respec- 
tively. The resultant multiple correlation 
coefficients and multiple regression equa- 
tions estimates which are evolved are also 
the result of new approaches of multivariate 
analysis [5]. These involve the use of sim- 
plified matrix algebra techniques in which 
simultaneous solutions of the multiple cor- 
relation coefficients and multiple regression 
equations are obtained and in which one 
total group matrix can be used for a number 
of criterion variables. A large amount of 
the extremely tedious, detailed, and often 


prohibitive labor involved in the traditional 
methods of computing partial and multiple 
correlations is avoided by these new tech- 
niques. 


Limitations of Present Techniques 


Before discussing further the multiple 
differential and multiple absolute predic- 
tion approach, however, a few comments 
should be made about the other approaches 
previously mentioned. The approach of 
improving present prevalent college aca- 
demic counseling procedures has some ob- 
vious limitations. First, regardless of the 
apparent effectiveness of faculty adviser ori- 
entation programs, there are undoubtedly 
a substantial number of faculty advisers 
who are not qualified to combine entrance 
test and other data and subjectively inter- 
pret these data by translating them in terms 
of probability of success for specific college 
subject areas. Second, the subjectively de- 
rived predictions of success for specific sub- 
ject areas may (especially when local re- 
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search data are not available) be based on 
assumptions of relationships between the 
entrance data and specific college subjects 
which do not, in reality, exist—or exist in a 
much lower degree than assumed. Third, 
the basic data available might not yield 
sufficiently high multiple correlational esti- 
mates for a large proportion of the subject 
areas—if such estimates could be obtained. 
Fourth, the subjective weighting of the pre- 
dictor variables in current practice by ad- 
visers and counselors probably results, in 
many cases, in inaccurate relative weights 
and consequently in much lower accuracy 
of prediction than even the restrictions of 
the magnitude of multiple correlational esti- 
mates impose upon the accuracy of predic- 
tion through the use of derived regression 
equations. Fifth, the raw data may be too 
general in mature and may mask or emascu- 
late significant differentiating data. In ad- 
dition, where only one predictor variable 
might be available, the “curse of the single 
variable” would operate, pre-destining the 
accuracy of prediction in almost all in- 
stances to an inadequate level. 

The approach of encouraging students, 
by every conceivable means, to come to the 
college counseling center to take a battery 
of tests and undergo vocational and aca- 
demic counseling has some obvious limita- 
tions also. Some of them are the following: 

1. Counseling centers ordinarily do not 
have the staffs or facilities to provide such 
service to all students or even to a relatively 
large proportion of students—and not at 
the time when it might be most advanta- 
geous for the vast majority of students. 

2. The subjective judgment factor is 
again inherent in both the predictor selec- 
tion process and in the relative weighting 
of the predictor variables in combination. 
Consequently, the combinations selected 
might not, in many cases, represent the 
“best” combination of predictor variables. 
Because of this and because of the possible 
inaccurate subjective weighting of varia- 
bles, the level of accuracy of subjectively 
derived predictions of success in specific 
subject areas might be relatively low in all 
too many cases. There undoubtedly are 
some experienced counselors who may do a 
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very respectable job of determining the 
probability of success in various subject 
fields for individual students. Unfortu- 
nately, one could not assume this to be uni- 
formly true for all counselors and faculty 
advisors in a collegiate institution, or for a 
high percentage of them. This is under- 
standable when one is aware of some of 
the pertinent research evidence presented 
by Meehl. One study cited by Meehl [6], 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation en- 
titled “A Comparison of Clinical and Ac- 
tuarial Methods of Prediction with an As- 
sessment of the Relative Accuracy of Differ- 
ent Clinicians” by R. S. Melton at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1952, is especially 
relevant. It was directly concerned with 
comparing the accuracy of forecasting the 
honor-point ratios achieved by 543 arts col- 
lege freshmen in their first year using ac- 
tuarial and clinical methods. Only a two- 


variable regression equation (ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and high school rank) 
was used in the actuarial prediction of the 
honor-point ratios. On the other hand, 14 
counselors made their forecasts of the honor- 
point ratios immediately after an interview 


of approximately 45 minutes duration. 
They also had available to them the infor- 
mation on the two regression variables as 
well as scores on the Cooperative English 
Test, the Mooney Problem Check List, and 
data from a four-page personal inventory 
form. Melton’s results showed that the 
mean absolute error of the statistical prog- 
nostications was significantly less than that 
for the counselors. He also noted that the 
counselors tended to overestimate the honor- 
point ratio. Particularly noteworthy was 
his observation that when a counselor made 
predictions knowing the actuarial predic- 
tions, the addition of clinical judgment ap- 
peared to make predictions less accurate 
than the actuarial predictions themselves. 
Sarbin [/] also compared the two methods 
of predicting honor-point ratios. He also 
used only a two-variable multiple regression 
equation in predicting college freshman 
honor-point ratios. It was based on high 
school ranks and a college aptitude test. 
These predictions were compared with 
those made by clinically trained counselors 
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who were experienced in counseling with 
university students. The counselors used 
additional tests of aptitude, achievement, 
interest, personality, an eight-page personal 
record form, an interview report, and their 
own observations. From the results ob- 
tained Sarbin concluded: 


Any jury sitting in judgment on the case of the 
clinical versus the actuarial methods must on the 
basis of efficiency of economy declare overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the statistical method for pre- 
dicting academic achievement. Even though the 
small differences which uniformly favor the ac- 
tuarial method are not statistically reliable, the 
factor of time and efficiency will decide in favor 
of the regression equation with its known margin 
of error [/]. 


One might postulate on the basis of these 
findings that the superiority of the actuarial 
method might be even more marked if the 
multiple regression equations had utilized 
as many variables as used in the clinical 
method—especially if the predictor variables 
had been selected by Horst’s techniques. 

The third approach—that of more or less 
arbitrarily selecting different combinations 
of predictor variables for different subject 
areas or for closely allied subject areas and 
developing regression equations accord- 
ingly—poses vexing problems also. Some 
of these are the following: 

1. The combinations selected may not be 
the “best” combination for predicting the 
subject criterion. An analysis, for example, 
using Horst’s techniques might suggest a 
better combination. 

2. The total number of tests involved, if 
this were an_ institution-wide program, 
might be prohibitive. 

3. A student would probably have to state 
a subject major preference before taking the 
test battery. If he subsequently changed his 
mind, as a consequence of the test results 
or for other reasons, he might have to un- 
dergo additional testing. Because of such 
limitations, this approach would appear to 
be somewhat impractical as an institution- 
wide approach. 

In considering the above mentioned ap- 
proaches for which some of the limitations 
have been mentioned, it is fairly obvious 
that all of them—or modifications or com- 
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binations of them—would tend to represent 
distinct improvements over a system in 
which little or no relevant data were avail- 
able to faculty advisers. This would prob- 
ably be the opinion, at least, of those edu- 
cators who believe there is a very real and 
vital need for an effective program of aca- 
demic counseling. They are all certainly 
worthy of serious study and consideration. 


Characteristics of the New Approach 


The characteristics of an approach based 
on the use of multiple absolute and multiple 
differential prediction data suggest that it 
might be the most comprehensive and effec- 
tive single approach. Some of its charac- 
teristics which demonstrate its outstanding 
potential are the following: 

1. The combination of predictor variables 
used in all of the multiple regression equa- 
tions would represent the “best” combina- 
tion from a large pool of possible predictor 
variables in terms of doing the best job, in 
general, of predicting success in all of the 
major college subject areas. 

2. The combination of predictor vari- 
ables selected also tends to represent that 
combination from the pool of possible pre- 
dictors that does the best job of differen- 
tially predicting success for the students. 

3. One test battery only is required in 
order to provide predictive data on each 
entering freshman in all the major college 
subject areas. 

4. The total amount of testing time in- 
volved is not prohibitive. 

5. Advisers and counselors can be pro- 
vided at the beginning of the fall semester 
with actual grade-point average predictions 
for each entering freshman student in each 
of the major college subject areas as well as 
for their over-all college average. These 
would probably be submitted to the coun- 
selors and advisers in the form of prediction 
profiles. Accompanying each grade-point 
average prediction for each subject area 
would be such data as the following: 

a. The standard error of each estimate. 

b. The mathematical odds of achieving 

a “C” average or better. 

c. The mathematical odds of being in the 
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upper 50 per cent of the group in the 

subject area. 

6. Work sheets can be developed for the 
students in which predictions for various 
majors being considered and their prereq- 
uisite courses could be plotted. Compari- 
sons could then be made of the plotted data 
in the process of selecting a realistic major 
field of study. 

7. All of the mathematical odds cited in 
item 5 above are determined by comparing 
the predicted grade-point averages with the 
actual achieved college grade-point aver- 
ages in all of the subject areas for all of the 
entering freshmen and all are cross-vali- 
dated on succeeding freshman classes. 
Knowing the actual odds as well as the 
standard errors of the grade-point average 
predictions eliminates the “best guess-work” 
involved in determining the probabilities 
of success by subjective interpretations of 
raw data. This would be especially valu- 
able for the relatively inexperienced coun- 
selors and faculty advisers. 

Such uses of the differential prediction 
data as have just been described are in very 
large measure incorporated into the aca- 
demic counseling program at the University 
of Washington—the institution which pres- 
ently provides the outstanding prototype 
of the application of multiple differential 
prediction techniques in academic counsel- 
ing. A program such as this would presup- 
pose the careful orientation of counselors 
and faculty advisers in the use of the pre- 
dictive data. This would be necessary to 
insure proper and effective utilization of 
these data in counseling students. It would 
also then be presupposed that these data 
would be counseling tools and that coun- 
selors and advisers would not be “enslaved” 
by these data. 

For those college educators who are now 
sensing an increasing need for ways and 
means of identifying the academic talents 
of their students, it is quite apparent that 
multiple differential prediction techniques 
provide an advanced and systematic method 
of assessing their potentialities. This is evi- 
dent in view of the fact that predictive data 
on the probability of success in each subject 
area is provided for each student. 





Obviously, this suggested program of 
multiple absolute and multiple differential 
prediction is not perfect inasmuch as none 
of the multiple correlational estimates 
would be perfect and as there are fairly 
well-known limiting factors involved in at- 
tempting to predict college academic suc- 
cess such as the following: 

1. The dynamic and complex nature of 
the human organism obviousiy makes per- 
fect prediction a virtual impossibility 

2. The limitations of the criterion em- 
ployed for each subject area—the criterion 
of letter grades—limits the multiple correla- 
tional estimates differentially. However, it 
is the criterion which must, in most cases, 
be employed because it is the criterion gen- 
erally employed by the administration and 
faculty of most colleges and universities in 
evaluating their students. The variance in 
reliability of grading practices in an insti- 
tution and other characteristics of grading 
practices have obvious effects upon the mag- 
nitudes of the multiple correlational esti- 
mates. 

3. Students must take certain required 
courses even though their probabilities of 
success may not be too good. However, a 
knowledge of the chances of success may, in 
some Cases, serve as an added incentive. 

4. It is possible that some students can 
have good probability of success in certain 
subject areas but can have no real interest 
in these subjects. 

5. Although the combination of predictor 
variables derived by the predictor selector 
system represents the “best” combination 
from a large pool of possible predictors, still 
better combinations may be developed 
through continuing experimentation. 

Although there are limitations such as 
these, the multiple correlational estimates 
obtained at the University of Washington, 
for example, are, for the vast majority of 
subject criteria, of more than sufhcient mag- 
nitude for prediction purposes [7]. 


It is questionable whether most colleges 
or universities could afford the very high 
costs of the extensive program of research 
necessary for the development of the regres- 


sion equations. The answer is that most 
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obviously could not afford to underwrite 
such an expensive program of research. If, 
however, the regression equations developed 
elsewhere were made available for experi- 
mental try-out at other colleges and uni- 
versities, the costs involved would be nomi- 
nal. In addition, the availability and use 
of high speed electronic computers would 
reduce to a minimum the task of applying 
the regression equations to the raw data on 
each entering freshman. It is significant 
that the University of Washington multiple 
differential prediction program has now 
been made available and is being used by a 
high percentage of the high schools and by 
22 of the colleges in the state of Washington. 

In deciding whether to undertake an ex- 
perimental try-out of a multiple differential 
prediction program, the college adminis- 
trator would have to consider a number of 
factors. Some of the more apparent ones 
are the following: 

1. The question of whether local curricu- 
lar characteristics and entering freshman 
student characteristics are sufficiently com- 
parable to those at the institution which de- 
veloped the regression equations. 

2. The question of whether adequate 
samples for each subject area could be ob- 
tained in attempting local validation. 

3. The (internal and external) public re- 
lations implications of requiring all enter- 
ing freshmen to take several tests in addi- 
tion to the required entrance examinations. 

4. The (internal and external) public re- 
lations implications of possibly obtaining 
discouraging experimental results. 

5. The possible interference with the im- 
plementation of other personnel projects 
and functions. 

If, however, a college or university ad- 
ministration is willing to take the calcu- 
lated risks involved and make certain initial 
sacrifices, the potential value of having an 
effective multiple differential prediction pro- 
gram could, conceivably, more than justify 
the risks involved. Certainly, one could 
reasonably expect to see real improvement 
in academic counseling and more realistic 
programming. One could also reasonably 
expect to see a reduction in the rate of 
college student attrition due to academic 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS APPROVED 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence G. Derthick recently an- 
nounced approval of plans and allotment of federal funds for vocational 
education programs in 14 states to provide training in skills important to 
national defense. 

Plans from 19 other states for vocational education programs under the 
National Defense Education Act are being reviewed in the Office of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Derthick also revealed. 

The new vocational education programs are designed to provide more 
and better trained technicians in electronics, atomic energy, instrumenta- 
tion, tool design, aviation, and industrial chemistry. Courses in these 
and other technical subjects will be established for both young people and 
adults. The 14 states whose plans have been approved thus far are: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Wisconsin, and 


Wyoming. 
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BASIC APPROACHES TO MENTAL HEALTH: 


. happy children of children we fathered and 
cherished 
Shall see noble vistas of freedom before them 
On the roads we built well for the love that we bore 
them... 


| [= “Forest Hill Village Project” which 
began in 1948, whatever its defects, did 
not suffer the disadvantages—or advantages 
—of simplicity. Nothing more unlike the 
“laboratory situation” could have been 
found or contrived, and its ambitions, 
which appeared grand against the scale of 
what is needed, may be also regarded as 
grandiose against the scale of what could be 
done. It is partly for this reason that 
much that was learned and that was impor- 
tant when learned was—despite a not incon- 
siderable literature’ about the project or 
growing out of it—not fully or even ade- 
quately reported.? 

Any attempt adequately to state its “ob- 
jectives”—even the objectives consciously in 
the minds of the participants and explicitly 
stated beforehand—threatens to run into a 
small dissertation and thus to occupy the 
space intended for the reporting of what 
actually occurred. Yet, without such a 
statement, the program needlessly appears 
as an ad hoc piece of social carpentry, and 
its evaluation, pro or con, becomes impos- 
sible or arbitrary. We must resign our- 


2A partial list a in [3]. 

* Indeed, ironically, the now-scattered participants 
sit atop a gold-mine of data which only time and 
money in fairly large chunks would permit them to 
mine—or, perhaps more accurately, since it is 
“mined” to “deliver to the mill” of public and schol- 
arly consumption. 


selves, here, then, to brevity, and accept 
such inadequacy as it imposes. 

In barest outline, then, the Project, taken 
as a whole, aimed to: 


1. Perform an operation with, in, and 
upon a community, more particularly its 
children. 

2. Train a first cadre of educators drawn 
from all over Canada, and thereby both to 
reform education to some degree from 
within and to develop a differentiated, and 
thus to some degree new, profession. 

3. Extract, both from the experience it- 
self and by means of the opportunities to 
which it gave rise, a body of “scientific” in- 
formation that would have utility for be- 
havior theory and relatively immediate 
practical implications. 


Even so baldly stated, the Project may be 
seen as unduly complex; and, expanding the 
statement only a little, we may see how 
really complex that complexity was. 


The ‘‘Operation in the Community”’ 


The operation in the community was it- 
self very like a massive military assault with 
all weapons, in the hope that a break- 
through anywhere could be advantageously 
exploited. It might indeed be best repre- 
sented as the deployment of a series of task 
forces, each with a special mission, but each 
with a responsibility to coordinate its ac- 
tivities with others, so as to evoke the image 
at least of a battle rather than a series of 
sorties. It was our operational intent, then: 

1. To bring to the community a more or 
less traditional “child guidance clinic” and 
to use it in several ways, ¢.g., 
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a. In its traditional role, to “treat” the 
most disturbed of the disturbed school- 
children. 
b. To experiment with the possibilities 
of “bringing it closer to the school,” not 
only geographically but morally, so that 
by an appropriate re-making of school or 
clinic or both, identity of aim and com- 
plementarity of action on behalf of the 
disturbed child might be achieved rather 
than piously subscribed to. 

c. To make the “treatment” a pervasive 

influence in the further education, indi- 

vidually and collectively, of the commu- 
nity’s already excellent educators. 

d. To use the clinic as an observation and 

practice facility for the other educators 

brought from across Canada. 

e. To make the clinical operation a re- 

search instrument in so far as it studied 

itself and also in so far as it provided one 
probe into the life of part, at least, of the 
community. 

2. To help the school deal “better” with 
its moderately disturbed children on its 
own—first by exploring methods of so doing, 
second by demonstrating them, and third 
by doing both in such a way that the 
school’s capacity subsequently to deal with 
its own infra-clinical problems would be 
increased. 

3. To make a moderately massive venture 
into what has been called by some “preven- 
tive psychiatry,” by others “promotion of 
positive mental health,” and by us “the 
improvement of human relatedness.” 

4. To do such things as might be neces- 
sary to promote or protect or increase the 
impact of the Project as a whole. This ap- 


Joun R. Seecey is with the Department of Psy- 
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pendical item turned out, itself, to generate 
a whole series of enterprises, welcome in a 
human sense while incredibly burdensome 
in further overstraining stretched resources. 
For example, we were driven (or willingly 
seduced) thereby into: 

a. Participation in school policy forma- 

tion; 

b. Consulting on 

affairs; 

c. Virtually operating a referral service 

for disturbed adults; 

d. Participating in the normal activities 

of the outstanding Home and School As- 

sociation (very like the U. S. P.T.A.); 

e. Providing formal in-service training 

for school staff; 

f. Engaging in a serious, long, adult edu- 

cation venture for parents at almost the 

same level of intensity and profundity 

as we had proposed for the “undisturbed” 

children themselves. 


community public 


The ‘‘Training”’ of Special Educators 


Intimately connected with all other 


aspects of the program, we “trained” or 
“exposed to a special experience” annually 
about a dozen select teachers drawn from 
just about every section of the country. We 
had in mind for them a special role in the 
school systems to which they would be re- 
turning, and the “training” or “learning ex- 
perience” was geared to this end. We 
looked for a body of people eventually in 
the schools who were: 

1. Competent and respectable teachers to 
begin with, oriented toward the task of 
teaching (rather than, say, psychotherapy) 
and fully cognizant of its possibilities and 
difficulties. 

2. So thoroughly exposed to clinical prac- 
tice at every level of difficulty from mental 
hospital, through juvenile court to our own 
child guidance clinic that they would be 
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emotionally as well as intellectually con- 
vinced that specialist tasks had best be left 
to specialists—and at the same time capable 
of and desirous of intelligent, imaginative 
cooperation with clinical personnel. (It 
was for this reason, among others, that they 
came to be called “liaison officers,” hope- 
fully interpreting mental health experts 
and personnel and educational experts and 
personnel to one another.) 

3. Intellectually prepared by a year's 
academic work, by practice and discussion, 
to appreciate, at least in its main bold out- 
lines, what the behavioral sciences have to 
say about human life and how this differs 
(and why, and with what implications for 
action) from the folklore about human na- 
ture, collective and individual, on which 
they had grown up and founded their pro- 
fessional and personal way of life. 

4. Able seriously to engage in or super- 
vise the program of adult education and 
community organization which seems, by 
default of other institutions and the school’s 
own necessities, to have fallen into the 
rapidly growing list of “roles the school 
must perform.” 

5. Themselves practised in and able to 
communicate to others the attitudes and 
techniques of what we called earlier in this 
paper the “venture into promotion of posi- 
tive mental health.” 

6. Able to do at least small-scale and 
modest research, and to appreciate the rele- 
vant research reports of others, discriminat- 
ing, hopefully, the few kernels of warranted 
assertion from the voluminous chaff of ill- 
founded opinion. 

To this modest list of initial aims we 
found ourselves forced to add another—as 
we should have foreseen, but did not. We 
had to offer extended opportunity to “work 
through emotionally” the experience pre- 
sented, since we found we were not so 
much “teaching” these people as making 
them over at pretty profound levels. The 
opportunities we had to provide ranged 
from frank psychotherapy in a few cases 
to extended sessions of emotion-laden dis- 
cussion for both individuals and groups. 
In effect, then, we found that instead of 
providing a training course (in the every- 
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day meaning of that term) we had to pro- 
vide in and with that experience the 
counterpart of what we had in the com- 
munity: facilities for working through dis- 
turbance in the very disturbed, the moder- 
ately disturbed, and the “normally dis- 
turbed.” 


Research 


Like the other two “program elements,” 
the research enterprise had numerous aims: 

1. We wanted to carry out research upon 
and note and report adequately what we 
ourselves were doing and its impact and 
consequences. 

2. We wanted to produce—and did—an 
“ethnological” or “sociographic” report 
upon the whole community, making use 
therefor of the flood, not to say deluge, of 
material that poured in upon us from all 
these enterprises. 

3. We wanted, most particularly, to make 
of our “venture into positive mental health 
promotion” a rather exact scientific test and 
to report upon it adequately. The first we 
did, and the second—except in so far as it is 
sketched here and embodied in a Ph.D. 
thesis elsewhere [2]—remains to be done. 

4. We wanted to explore—and we did— 
personality differences in the children of 
the community’s two predominant religio- 
ethnic groups,’ and its various social and 
economic strata. (The analysis led in one 
sense nowhere. Using the crude everyday 
tests of statistical significance we found a 
considerable number of fascinating “differ- 
ences,’ which subsequent more sophisti- 
cated analysis fully explained away—all very 
sad for interesting publication.) 

I do not know as I look back, at this re- 
move in time, on this already condensed and 
truncated statement of our purposes then, 
whether to say that the whole project was 
conceived in lunacy or in inspiration, or 
with a more than moderate touch of both. 
I suppose the last. But there must have 
been enough realism in it all to make pos- 
sible the achievement of many of the aims 


* Dichotomized for (not by) us on arrival as “Jews 
and Gentiles.” 
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in full, some in part, and only a very few not 
at all.* 

The rest of this paper must restrict itself 
to the “Human Relations Classes,” but 
what is said must be viewed in the context 
of the foregoing. They had not only to be 
a “service” and to permit research upon 
themselves. They were at the same time 
not only training ground for our trainees, a 
“demonstration”—not to say an “eye- 
opener”—for local school personnel and in- 
numerable visiting firemen, but they were 
also a most important source of “data” for 
our ethnological volume. We shall treat 
of them here only in their “service” aspect. 


The Human Relations Classes 


Perhaps the most orderly mode of presen- 
tation in giving an account of these classes 
is to make moderately clear the underlying 
“philosophy” or rationale, to describe 
briefly the procedure, to give some clue of 
what they looked and “felt” like as a human 
experience, and then to resume the scien- 
tific strait-jacket and describe them as the 
scientific experiment they represented and 
report the results. 


Underlying Philosophy 

The stated aim of the enterprise was to 
afford “normal” children in everyday class- 
rooms a regular exposure to a rather special 
experience. The experience—nothing more 
(nor less!) than “free” discussion, as will 
appear in the sequel—was intended to aid 
the child to understand himself, his peers, 


“If I may speak ex cathedra, leaving proof for 
another time and place, | would say that the serv- 
ices were pretty well provided as planned, the train- 
ing pretty well carried out as intended, and the 
major research carried out moderately well but not 
yet properly published. Not that we thus achieved 
all our major intentions. We have more serious 
questions about what services “should be” provided 
for such a community and how and by whom than 
we had to begin with, so that we would not regard 
our service program as a “demonstration.” Our 
training program was probably “successful,” but 
most of our trainees finally came to fill important 
roles in their school systems and elsewhere quite 
different from those we had foreseen. And our 
research, while it answered some questions, raised 
more questions for us than we had ever dreamed of 
—including questions about the ethics of research 
and its tolerable or optimal place in human life. 
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and the rest of the world in which he lived, 
at least in its most immediate bearing on 
his self-definition and his most general and 
profound feelings. The understanding, it 
was hoped, would be emotional as well 
as intellectual—an act of integration into 
the whole self rather than mere capture by 
the intellect, an everyday analogue, if we 
may be so bold, of the “gain in insight” 
found for many on the psychoanalytic 
couch and, for others, elsewhere. Perhaps 
the word analogue needs double stress: we 
were not bringing the couch to the class- 
room, nor indeed conducting therapy. 

But the analogy has to extend further 
than merely to the hoped-for outcome in 
“insight,” or even the kind of insight, and 
reorientation of thought, feeling, belief, and 
behavior. It must extend at least also to 
a communality in faith and method. The 
communality in faith lay in the belief that 
people (in this case, children) really free 
(externally) to talk about anything will 
finally talk about everything, but also, in the 
curious circling way such communication 
has, will concentrate on those matters that 
have for them vital psychodynamic import. 
The communality in method lay in the 


provision and encouragement of just such 
stated, orderly, time-and-place structured 
but other-restraints-removed freedom, and 
in the atmosphere of interested, warm, un- 
criticizing, respectful support engendered— 
as between child and child and as between 


children and (special) “teacher.” To the 
points of similarity or identity we must also 
add a point of difference: we trusted that 
what would come out in the classroom 
would, in general, not be so “bizarre,” idio- 
syncratic, or shocking to the speaker or his 
auditors as to call for deep transference® 
or other special provision to contain and 
protect against its repercussions.* Our trust 


* That transference in any intelligible meaning of 
that term occurred we shall not deny—nor, for those 
who wish to retain a professional monopoly on it, 
shall we insist that it did. 

*It must, however, be remembered that we had 
designedly provided access to a psychiatric clinic in 
case repercussions occurred that could not otherwise 
be dealt with, as they did in a couple of cases 
We would be most uneasy about the use of the 
method without access to prompt, adequate, per- 
sonal psychotherapy at need. 





in this respect was fully borne out. For a 
last point of identity, we foresaw that much 
that would come out would be primarily 
“symbolic” rather than immediately “repre- 
sentative,” that the importance of what was 
going on could be understood only in such 
terms—so that the connection even among 
topics would be otherwise unintelligible— 
and that the children themselves would 
realize the symbolic connections. 

Out of such a procedure, we believed as 
persons and “hypothesized” as scientists, 
would come a number of connected things: 
a greater appreciation of “democracy” in 
one vocabulary, an improvement in “char- 
acter” in another universe of discourse, a 
“gain in mental health” in a third. 


Procedure 


The actual procedure was simplicity it- 
self, though, like all simplicities, it involved 
a complex and difficult discipline in the 
achievement. 

Into each of several classrooms, from 
Grade 4 to Grade 12 in Forest Hill Village, 
and down to Grade | elsewhere, went a 
staff member of the Project or a specially 
trained teacher with the following message: 


We talk about many things in school, and I'm 
sure some of them interest you a lot and some 
don't. We thought it would be a wonderful idea 
if you kids had one hour every week in which you 
could talk about anything you felt like, and Mr. 
and Miss ———— [their Principal and teacher] 
say we could have this hour every week to do so. 
Would you like that or. . . 


The exact wording of course would vary 
appropriately to age, but the content of the 
message was the same. It would hardly be 
completed before the questions arose: 
“Anything we want?” “For the whole 
school year?” “Could we talk about. . .?” 
and so on. Actually, in effect, the first dis- 
cussion was already launched, although in 
form this was a preliminary: did they or 
didn’t they want such an hour? With the 
sole exception of one class,’ all classes that 
had an opportunity eagerly embraced the 
offer. 


* An interesting special story for some day. 
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The following week, the same teacher 
would appear with a gentle reminder: 
“Well, this is our hour to talk about any- 
thing we like. What shall we talk about?” 
The kids took it from there. In subsequent 
weeks, the mere appearance of the teacher 
was usually enough to set things going, al- 
though some teachers preferred something 
like, “Where were we when we stopped last 
week?”, or, less implicative of any expecta- 
tion of continuity, “Well, where shall we 
begin. . .?” 

After that, the role of the teacher or staff 
member lay largely in listening, no matter 
whether the remark was ostensibly addressed 
from child to teacher or from child to child. 
Rare interventions would occur if one 
child’s statement needed clarifying for an- 
other or if a summary of what had been 
said seemed to be necessary to dispel con- 
fusion. Sometimes, acting upon the ex- 
pressed or inferred desire of the children, 
the teacher would note on the blackboard 
points that had been made. Otherwise, the 
teacher was to be as much as possible a warm 
and living presence, but interested only in 
watching a good game—a “good game” be- 
ing one in which everybody got a chance to 
say whatever he wanted. One teacher, with 
an incredible facial vocabulary, opened and 
closed sessions and kept the verbal traffic 
from snarling with nothing but a smile that 
moved like a warm beam from one child to 
another. Occasionally she said “Billy?” as 
a child moved to speak, or, very gently, 
“Jane?” as another seemed to want to, but 
needed “permission” to begin. In three 
months she said little more in a class of 
energy-bursting grade fivers. Under no cir- 
cumstances was approval or disapproval of 
an act reported or a statement made to be 
shown.§ The children’s judgments on one 
another—part of the material—per contra, 


* One leader (not a trainee) who had accepted the 
idea intellectually but was unable to cope with it 
emotionally received the children’s statements with 
blandness or differential frowns. He could not keep 
his aan out of his face. The result was what 
might have been expected: children pussyfooting 
around a temporarily naughty—hence also puzzling 
and frightening—Sunday school teacher. 
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had to be accepted with warmth and inter- 
est on a level with everything else.® 

Apt words to characterize such a proce- 
dure are hard to find: perhaps the GAP 
report [/] puts it well in calling the classes 
“non-directive, unstructured and group- 
determined.” 


Human Experience 


What might have most struck a reason- 
ably well-oriented observer, present at a 
sufficient number!’® of such class-sessions? 
Or, since all kinds of observers did come at 
various times, what did appear to some or 
all? 

An observation, striking for some, was 
that “the problem of classroom control” or 
“discipline” disappeared. This is not quite 
accurate but, apart from occasional difficulty 
in stopping the kids for dismissal at the end 
of the hour or for the next class, virtually 
no representation of adult rules or author- 
ity was required. 

An observation, striking for nearly all 
onlookers, was the degree of emotional en- 
gagement of the children. Expressed at 
every level—sometimes flushed faces and 
altered breathing, the “ring” of voice, the 
body squirming in discomfort or wriggling 
with the pleasure of discovery or rigid or 
tense with struggle, at other times expressed 
as well or instead by the language in which 
communication was garbed, sometimes 
represented only by the unusual content of 
a statement or story—however expressed, it 
was difficult not to recognize very serious 
emotional engagement (for most children) 
in a very serious enterprise."! Such infer- 


* Any psychoanalyst who has tried his procedure 
away from the safety-point at the head of the couch 
will readily realize the ee | involved, the tend- 
ency for performance to fail of perfection, and the 
uselessness of a poker-face mask attempting to hide 
approbative or disapprobative thoughts and feel- 
ings. The test searched souls—especially given the 
fact that our trainees were “educationally” (i.e., 
preaching and teaching) oriented, rather than medi- 
cally or scientifically dis 

“A sufficient number” because an isolated session 
might appear incomprehensible, like three words 
torn from a message the remainder of which had 
been lost. 

“Serious enough, at least, to rank in terms of 
involvement with, instead of well below, play at one 
age, athletics at another, rating-and-dating enter- 
prises at a third. 
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ences were strengthened by the rather-diffi- 
cult-to-deal-with requests to extend the 
length of the periods!” or increase their fre- 
quency or (essentially both) to supplement 
them with further periods in the evening 
at the children’s homes. 

For many other observers the most strik- 
ing effect was caught in the statement “I 
didn’t know kids could talk like that” or 
“I wouldn't have thought kids their age 
thought about those things.” In some cases, 
the speaker referred to the emotional depth 
and range or quality commented upon in 
the preceding paragraph. In other cases, 
what seemed to be a “revelation” was the 
intellectual grasp of the children, the sur- 
prising amount of direct or indirect knowl- 
edge they could bring relevantly to bear or 
the analytic facility they showed in order- 
ing it. In still other cases, what astounded 
the observer was the dominant “ethical pre- 
occupation,” the sometimes manifest but 
otherwise clearly latent, homing upon good 
or bad, better or worse, right or wrong, wise 
or unwise. Even their own shared behavior 
in the discussion itself came in for critical 
review. In one Grade 12 class, first one 
student noted and then many commented 


upon—not so much harshly as in sad wonder 
—their tendency to “evasion” as he called 
it—evasion of an issue by looking elsewhere, 
or, once present, evasion of a stand upon it 


as against “talking about it.” “Every time 
we really get close to something,” he said, 
“we quick shift to something else.” The 
animus of the discussion that followed 
showed both a desire to “understand” their 
own evasiveness—a psychological enterprise 
in both meanings of that term—and to avoid 
or reduce it—a practical and ethical pursuit. 

For still others, negative impressions pre- 
dominated. Evident was the enormous 
waste of time’ in coming to a point; a 
conclusion that a good teacher could have 
quietly “demonstrated” in 10 minutes 
might take hours and the outpouring of 
considerable passion to reach. Uncomfort- 


*An hour in the higher grades, a half-hour in 
the lower. 

* Productive waste, as we saw it, and probably 
indispensable i.¢., waste only in a mistaken or 
irrelevant frame of reference. 





able also for many watchers was the amount 
of “unfinished business,” from a pedagogi- 
cal viewpoint, in the air at any one time: 
unfinished sentences, topics touched upon 
and abandoned, matters brought up but not 
“disposed of”—the near-opposite of a neat, 
well-rounded lesson. For still others, most 
difficult to view with equanimity or sym- 
pathy was the emotive expression itself, 
more particularly the exposure in word, 
tone, or manner of hostility or aggression, 
most particularly in the form of sudden 
breakthrough in normally unusually mild 
and pleasant children."* Others again were 
more impressed by the opposite of “ethical 
preoccupation” (as they saw it): the matter- 
of-factness, especially among children in 
the lower grades, with which they spoke of 
events in which adults would have expected 
them to have strong investments of guilt, 
shame, or disapproval.'® Lastly, some could 
only register a deep unease, as the children’s 
discussion stirred in them that of which, for 
various reasons, they could not be aware. 
But, positive or negative, few observers 
failed to be profoundly stirred, one or two 
bewildered,* one or two angry,'? a few 
dazed, some enthusiastic.'® 

So much for form, but what of content? 
What did the children talk about? 

A full account of what any one classroom 


“Not that anyone observed what could be seen 
almost any day in any therapist's consulting room, 
but something between that and the stereotyped 
behavior, “polite” or “impolite,” which marks the 
range of everyday academic life. 

* E.g., cheating in examinations or everyday class- 
room routines. 

* One eminent cleric said he would rather not 
discuss the (children’s) discussion “right now”; he 
wanted to “rethink his whole position” on educating 
children. One highly-placed educational admin- 
istrator, wiping sweat from his forehead on a cool 
day, used almost identical words. 

* One enormously competent, normally very 
smooth, rather authoritarian school administrator 
was angered to the point of near incoherence, and, 
where coherent, patent  self-contradiction—very 
much “out of character.” 

* Perhaps the most eloquent testimony to impact 
lies not in words but behavior. Those adults and 
students who adopted or adapted what they saw (or 
thought they saw) to home, to religious school, to 
academic staff meeting, to adult education ventures, 
to their own student-fraternity or other enterprises, 
were surely “saying” something thereby, even if 
they had said nothing else. 
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talked about would fill a small book. The 
most that can be done here is to indicate by 
a couple of summary “case histories” some- 
thing of level and general direction. 


Two Case Histories 


A Grade 6 classroom, for instance, said at 
the beginning that they wanted “to talk 
about the atom bomb.” The initial dis- 
cussion was rather technical, rather well- 
informed, but with some science-fiction 
rather than factual overtones. The discus- 
sion passed from “the weapon” in its tech- 
nical complexity and awesome magic to its 
destructive potential, its annihilating possi- 
bilities even if it “fell downtown,” i.e., home 
and community could no longer provide 
protection against what might be about to 
happen in the big, public world outside. 
From this—and we must remember that 
these are weeks, not minutes, that separate 
stages in the discussion—the possibilities, or 
rather the impossibilities, of defense were 
canvassed, the feelings of and about “de- 
fenselessness” ever more plainly exposed. 
There was a relatively short excursion to 
talk about “the Russians”—the “enemy,” 
the other, the alien, the dangerous non-ego. 
From here, the talk turned insensibly to 
other “disasters,” actual or potential—first 
cosmic, then closer to home. At some early 
stage in this, someone suggested that they 
do what they had been doing anyway: 
“Let's talk about things we fear.” Without 
formal motion or approval, that’s what 
“we” did—now looking through the other 
end of the telescope, nearest and most inti- 
mate things first. “Falling,” “failing,” “my 
Dad’s belt,” adult criticism, explosions, 
“fights” (verbal and at home), “my older 
brother—boy, what he can do to you . 
[trailing off] . . .,” “my kid sister . 
when I think of what I'd like to do to her. 
She . . .,” own emotions “. . . sometimes, 
my own temper!” and so on. Finally, one 
child adds what one might think an odd 
and specific instance: “Being on a stage. 
You have that funny feeling. Everybody 
[grown-up] is talking, and you know they're 
talking about you. You don’t think you 
can do it.” Others, first, add detail to these 
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actual and concrete experiences.* The 
whispered conversation in the audience— 
what must be said when you cannot hear— 
various other aspects of the staged perform- 
ance, the being under scrutiny, the mixed 
feelings in being the focus of mass attention. 
Elaboration goes on till the “on the stage” 
topic is nearly flogged to death, but still 
they hang on to it. Suddenly, another 
child creates another shift to another level 
of abstraction. “Isn't it always like that?” 
she asks, meaning life-for-the-child-in-the- 
presence-of-adults generally. Quickly (and 
with a seeming mixture of anxiety and re- 
lief) the correspondences between the 
specific and general situation are filled in. 
“They're always looking at you,” “You 
know they talk about you when you're not 
there,” their talk is invariably or mostly 
critical, “You don’t know what they expect 
" “They expect too much . 
“Kids can't do for be] the way they want 
” “You can’t tell them what it feels 
like . . .«,” and soon. Again elaboration— 
indeed overdrawing—to the point of exhaus- 
tion. Then another shift, occasioned by the 
remark of a child for a long time silent: 
“How do you know what they talk about 
when you're not there?” There follows a 
long review—first strongly defensive, then 
worriedly curious—of what they have just 
constructed as an account of “what life is 
really like.” Points are tested for credi- 
bility. “Why do we think they're always 
criticizing?” “Well, when they whisper 
4 “They must be . . -” “Couldn't 
they be saying . " [Flatly:] “No.” As- 
sertion and counter-assertion. Increasing 
doubt. A sudden turning of attention from 
their several homes and the vague com- 
munal adult “they” to their common 
teacher. “She expects . . .,” “She thinks 
: " “She tells you . . .”—no one emotion 
in evidence, but a great deal of the mixture 
there is. Again, piling up of detail; again, 
the return of doubt: “Does she really 
.?” “How do you know?” “Did she 
ever say?” Finally, a bold spirit: “Couldn't 


* Frequent in a community where chiidren are 


much encoura 
exhibit them in formal 


first to acquire skills and then to 
performance. 
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we ask her (what she expects]? Some en- 
thusiastic, some skeptical, some sure such 
matters can’t be discussed between child and 
adult. Finally, a decision to ask her (in- 
stead of the special teacher) to have a ses- 
sion like this with them . . . tell her what 
they feel . . . what kids their age can and 
can’t do . . . see what she really does ex- 
pect.2° Huge relief all round; wonder at 
how like and how different they all are; a 
set toward reality-testing and action as 
against “worrying” and “adjusting”; per- 
haps other consequences, good or bad, which 
observation failed to catch. 

One Grade 6 Human Relations Class has 
come to the end of the year. 

Grade 10? Very much different, very 
much the same. Different in mode of ex- 
pression, level of abstraction, amount of 
private material wittingly introduced or 
revealed, frequency of passionate outburst, 
elaboration of “defenses.” Very much the 
same in the duality between the ostensible 
and the “real” (or, certainly, significant) 
matter of communication, the “circling” 
about difficult points, the sudden shifts in 
topic as the real meaning of what has been 
said becomes clear, if not explicit. 

They begin by wanting “to talk about 
corporal punishment.”*!| The subject is 
almost immediately limited to “corporal 
punishment for teenagers” (useless and 
bad) as against the same thing for children 
the age of their kid brothers and sisters 
(probably necessary and, likely, effective, 
though not for them at that age, either). 
The discussion again generalizes—from 
home, to school, to society generally; from 
corporal punishment to capital punishment 
to punishment in general. For three weeks 
there is nothing resembling orderly discus- 
sion, merely heated opinion with one dog- 
matic statement counterposed to another. 
Interpersonal anger and generalized irrita- 
tion with the process mount. Someone 


* Some such session with “her” was finally had. 

"= Supposedly an “accident,” since they have just 
been reading David Copperfield and have shown 
disturbance at the scene in which Mr. Murdstone 
beats David, and also at Mr. Creakle’s free use of 
pedagogical prerogative in this direction at Falem 
House. 





finally draws attention to what is happen- 
ing, suggests they look at evidence already 
in their possession. They look at what they 
know of English history (which they are 
currently studying) and other anthropologi- 
cal bits they have. At least doubt succeeds 
dogmatism. They ask themselves who “be- 
lieves in it” and why, who doesn’t and why. 
They conclude they don’t know but could 
find out. They decide to “interview” some 
parents, some kids in other classes, a scatter- 
ing of teachers, the principals of their own 
school system, and then, in a burst of in- 
sight, some of the private-school principals 
“who believe in it so much” and some 
principals of schools in poor districts. Re- 
ports of and discussion upon these inter- 
views consume several weeks. Insensibly 
the discussion is shifting from corporal 
punishment to the whole problem of con- 
trol and authority, more particularly the 
relation of the adolescent to the adults and 
their institutions. There is a beginning 


tendency to empathize, to review with sym- 
pathetic imagination the problems of and 
possibilities in the role of “the other,” the 
grownup, the accredited representative of 


society. 

In one of the last interviews to be reported 
a boy begins, “I went to see Mr. . . . [a 
key teacher] and first he asked if he would 
be quoted .” He reports some thin 
material. Silence. 

Noting his postural and tonal expression 
of weariness and discouragement, the 
“special teacher”? makes a rare—and clumsy 
—direct intervention: “His asking whether 
he’d be quoted bothered you?” Emphati- 
cally: “No.” “What did it mean?” “Why, 
that if he wouldn’t be quoted maybe he'd 
say what he really thought, and otherwise 
what he thought the school-board wanted 
him to say .. .” “And that didn’t bother 
you?” “No.” General excitement: many 
talking at once, many more wanting to. 

The class was off on a “wholly new” track 
—“telling the truth.” Emphatic, predomi- 
nant, and well-defended was the view that 
“you tell people what they want to hear.” 


= In this case, the writer. 
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Personal anecdotes go on for weeks: “When 
my mother asks me what I think . . .,” 
“When people ask for your opinion . . .”"— 
all voices in the same direction: the domi- 
nant consideration in communication is not 
truth-value but effect. Some put the case 
in terms of achieving their ends (impossible 
by other methods), some in terms of “kind- 
ness” (the questioner only wants to be re- 
assured and confirmed anyway; it would 
only be “cruel” to say what you really think). 
With the odd exception, there is _near- 
unanimity: Dale Carnegie is justified of all 
his children. Suddenly one of the loudest 
protagonists of this viewpoint sees a new 
bearing and, without withdrawing anything 
he said, makes an impassioned statement 
that if they (his classmates) are all behaving 
this way, it’s useless to talk to them. He 
wants independent views, not mere confir- 
mation of hisown. He picks up things only 
just said in the locker-troom: “Did you 
really mean . . .?” The class is momen- 
tarily stunned. They begin to make con- 
crete exceptions to their “general rule.” 
They extend these. Finally they seem to 
be saying that truth is relational, something 
you owe your friends but nobody else 
(least of all, adults), certainly not your 
“enemies.” The counter-implication dawns 
on them: if we’re saying you can and should 
treat friends thus but enemies so, we must 
feel most people, including “well-loved” 
parents and teachers, are enemies. But stu- 
dents are already bringing in new evidence. 
They have tried being direct and honest, 
here with a parent, there with a peer; and 
the results, far from being catastrophic, 
were heart-warming or exciting or “just the 
opposite of what you’d expect” (i.e., friend- 
ship-increasing rather than threatening). 
No abstract resolution upon the dilemma is 
reached, but an air of reconsideration and 
trying out behavior founded on other prin- 
ciples is obtained. By now they tire of the 
subject: “We can’t settle it here, right now.” 

What do they want to talk of next? A 
large list of topics is compiled and put on 
the board. At its first mention, one topic 
dominates all others (Jewish-Gentile dating) 
and a forest of hands and chorus of voices 
make clear that this is “it.” The discussion, 
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much too long to report here, continued 
with unabated interest for the rest of the 
school year. Again, in the beginning: sim- 
plicities, dogmatic statements of opinion, 
charges of hypocrisy leveled against adults 
who seemingly preach integration on the 
basis of personality-value while practising 
and ensuring segregation on the basis of 
different considerations. Then attention 
to the complexities involved—for society 
generally, for these living, concrete adults, 
for themselves, the “new generation.” 
Finally, in the last two sessions of the year, 
they leave themselves with two troublesome 
questions for reflection. What kind of 
person would you have to be to change all 
this (the irrationalities and counter-ration- 
alities of the social order?) And, as revealed 
in this whole year’s discussion, what kind 
of people are we (in relation to the previous 
question)? 

A disordered year’s discussion? Only 
superficially. More profoundly, who could 
have devised a better (more logical or psy- 
chological) order: 

Punishment, as a lead-in to 

The Adolescent in Relation to Authority, 
as preparation for 

To Whom Can You Tell What Truths?, 
before discussing the most-vexed and 
double-talk laden community problem: 

Jewish-Gentile Relations, to a realistic 
finale What Do You Have to Be If You 
Want to Reform the World—or even your 
corner of it? 


Results 


The results of the experience upon the 
children could be evaluated “by naked eye,” 
but then we should be relying on an un- 
known observer's reliability and credibility. 
There was a wealth of evidence on this 
point, some of it more convincing to me 
than the scientifically measured results— 
evidence from children’s reports on their 
own feelings or altered behavior, reports 
from parents and teachers and the Director 
of Education. But, passing up the vivid- 
ness of immediate perception for the safety 
of scientific procedure, what do we get? 

In order to answer that question, the con- 
trol aspect of the experiment must be briefly 
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described. Before we did anything else in 
the Village, we subjected all the children to 
a battery of “measures”: a personality test, 
a “health inventory,” a “sociometric” test, 
and a teacher's rating-scale (in reference to 
the child’s “mental health’). We then se- 
lected at several grade levels one classroom 
for the “human relations classes.” From 
the remaining pool of children at that grade 
level we selected as a “control” one child 
who was matched with each of the experi- 
mental children simultaneously for sex, 
ethnicity, IQ, etc. While these “control” 
children remained in their classes and were 
exposed to the regular routines of home and 
school, the “experimentals” had six to nine 
months of “Human Relations Classes.” 
About a year-and-a-half later, all children 
were retested on the identical tests they 
had originally undergone. Using careful 
statistical methods** we were able to esti- 
mate the net result of the experience (on 
the average) on the children who had un- 
dergone it [2].2* We had started with 13 
connected hypotheses as to what the results 
would be. The chief of these, of course, 
was to the effect that the experimental 
groups would show differential gains when 
compared with the controls in the three 
kinds of tests employed. If these are probes 
into mental health, then this is equivalent 
to saying we believed the experimental 
children would show differential mental 
health gains. 

The analysis was actually confined to two 
grade-levels: Grade 6 and Grade 10. For 
these two grades, the hypotheses were all or 
mostly all borne out, with varying degrees 
of statistical reliability. One hypothesis— 
that younger children would, because of 
greater flexibility, “profit more than older 
ones—was contradicted by the evidence. 
They were much more “variable,” but it 
was impossible to say reliably that they 
profited more. Another hypothesis was 
added later and tested only for Grade 10 
children: that experimental children, de- 
spite substantial loss of time for human 


= Principally, an “analysis of variance and covari- 
ance.” 
* Detailed results are reported elsewhere [2]. 





relations classes, would show differential 
gain over the control children in their 
school subject marks! This hypothesis— 
an unlooked-for by-product benefit—was 
dramatically confirmed for marks-in-all- 
subjects-taken-together, for—curiously—his- 
tory, and—incredibly—for English, the sub- 
ject in which the experimentals had had to 
sacrifice half their time to make room for 
the Human Relations Classes at all. 

The weight of the evidence, qualitative 
and quantitative, makes it difficult to doubt 
that something of consequence, and some- 
thing desirable, occurred. History itself 
added a footnote. In the graduating year 
of the Grade 10 group (i.e., three years later) 
five students were awarded major scholar- 
ships on the basis of competitive examina- 
tions by the University of Toronto. Four 
of these came from the experimental group, 


one was a new arrival from outside the 
school system, none was a member of the 
four-times-as-numerous non-experimental 
group. Perhaps, the long arm of coinci- 
dence . . . but enough to give one pause, 
I should think, for reflection. 

We would like to see the experiment first 
reported and then repeated. Until then, 
we are left with a very strong feeling of 
promising possibilities and warranted hope. 
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REHABILITATION COUNSELOR STUDY TO BE PUBLISHED 


The U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare has author- 
ized publication of the first four reports of a rehabilitation counselor edu- 
cation study directed by Dr. James Herrick Hall, Associate Professor of 
Education at Southern Illinois University. 

Representing three years of research, the reports identify and analyze 
studies related to rehabilitation and include more than 1,000 theses and 


dissertations and 1,600 non-degree studies from 129 universities. 


The 


study was sponsored by the National Rehabilitation Association, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and Southern Illinois University. 
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Analysis of the Inter-Relationships 
Of Rankings of Occupations 


BUFORD STEFFLRE 


it has been demonstrated that there is 
considerable stability in the rankings given 
to occupations in terms of the social status 
which they carry [/, 5, 6]. More recent re- 
search indicates that the rankings given on 
the basis of social status have a very close 
similarity to rankings on income [4] and 
intelligence [2]. From these investigations, 
the question arises as to what elements 
people have in mind when they grant dif- 
ferential social status to various occupations. 
It has been suggested that such elements as 
education, intelligence, value to the com- 
munity, and the nature of the work itself 
may constitute the underlying explanation 
for differences in social status of occupa- 
tions. It was the purpose of this investiga- 
tion to try to determine the basis of social 
status as perceived by high school students. 


Se THE pioneer study by Counts [3], 


Procedure 


Fifty-nine female and 62 male high school 
juniors ranked 20 occupations on the basis 
of various elements thought to be related 
to social status. The occupations chosen 
were those which seemed to be important 
in vocational guidance in the geographic 
area of the study: 

Accountant 

Carpenter 

Clergyman (minister) 

College teacher 

Draftsman 

Elementary school teacher 

Factory machine operator 

Farmer 

Grocery store manager 


Burorp Sterrire is Associate Professor of Guid- 
ance at Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

This research was made possible by an AlL-Uni- 
versity Research Grant from Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 
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High school teacher 

Janitor 

Laborer 

Lawyer 

Machinist 

Mechanical engineer 

Physician 

Plumber 

Salesman 

Service station attendant 

Truck driver 

The elements studied were those which, 
on the basis of the literature on this prob- 
lem, seemed to be relevant. These 10 ele- 
ments were choice (CH), social status (ST), 
altruism (A), control (C), education (E), 
job freedom (JF), intelligence (/), money 
(M), security (S), and self-realization (SR). 
Each element was described briefly. 

Choice 

Imagine that the only occupations in the world 
were the 20 listed on the next page. Imagine, too, 
that you were a grown man and had to select an 
occupation. Put a 1 by the occupation you would 
select as your first choice, a 2 by your second choice, 
and so on to 3, 4, etc. until you put a 20 by the 
occupation you would select last. In this way you 
will have arranged the occupations in order accord- 
ing to your preference for them. (Remember you 
are just to think how these would appeal to you if 
you were a grown man. If you are a girl you still 
will rank these the way you would if you were a 
grown man.) 


Social Standing (Prestige) 

In most communities men who work in certain 
occupations are given a higher rating and more 
prestige than men who work in other occupations 
There is a tendency for us to look up to men en- 
gaged in some occupations and down on men en- 
gaged in others. We may even be ashamed or 
proud of our relatives because of their occupation 
On the next page, etc. 


Altruism (Value to Community) 
Some occupations are thought to be of more value 
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to society than others. Men who work in these 
occupations perform worth-while service for others. 
On the next page, etc. 


Control 


Men who work at certain occupations have a great 
deal of authority to direct other people. They are 
able to control what other people do. On the next 
page, etc. 


Education 


Some occupations require more education than 
others. Of course, there are differences even within 
the same occupation—for example, some salesmen 
need more education for their particular job than 
do other salesmen in different jobs. However, if 
we take an average of the men in various occupa- 
tions we see that some occupations require much 
more schooling than do others. On the next page, 


etc. 


Job Freedom 


Men who work in certain occupations have a 
great deal of freedom on the job. They are able 
to come and go as they like. They do not have 
anyone telling them exactly what to do nor how to 
do it. Men who work at other occupations have 
little freedom on the job to decide when they will 
work or how they will work. On the next page, etc. 


Intelligence 
Some occupations require much more intelligence 
than others. Men who work in these occupations 
must be very bright, able to learn difficult things 
and to think through hard problems. On the next 
page, etc. 


Money 


Men engaged in some occupations make more 
money than men engaged in other occupations. Of 





course, there are differences even within the same 
occupation—for example, some salesmen make more 
money than other salesmen do. However, if we 
take an average of the men in various occupations 
we see that some occupations pay much better than 


others. On the next page, etc. 


Security 
Men who work in certain occupations have a 
great deal of security on their job. They are rarely 
if ever fired or in any way lose their job. They are 
certain of continued employment. Men who work 
in other occupations have much less security. On 
the next page, etc. 


Self-Realization 


Men in certain occupations do work that interests 
them very much and work that gives them a chance 
to use their special talents and abilities. In these 
occupations men find much personal satisfaction in 
what they do. The work in other occupations gives 
less satisfaction and is less interesting to the men 
who do it. On the next page, etc. 


The order of presentation was determined 
by reference to a table of random numbers. 
Because it was felt that social status of an 
occupation might be differentially related 
to sex, the female students were asked to 
rank the occupations as they applied to men. 
The intercorrelations of the rankings were 
determined for each student by use of rank 
order correlations. 


Findings 


The next step was to calculate the median 
intercorrelation for each element separately 
for females and for males. Tasres | and 2 
give the resulting matrix of obtained inter- 
correlations. It will be seen that the corre- 











TABLE 1 
Matrix of Median Intercorrelations—Males 

CH ST A Cc E JF I M SEC SR 
Choice 0.58 0.43 0.46 0.60 0.29 0.57 0.59 0.48 0.66 
Status 0.70 0.68 0.84 0.35 0.83 0.62 0.7 0.62 
Altruism 0.68 0.7 0.40 0.68 0.41 0.70 0.67 
Control 0.71 0.37 0.69 0.37 0.61 0.52 
Education 0.33 0.89 0.68 0.72 0.66 
Job Freedom 0.35 0.34 0.43 0.46 
Intelligence 0.70 0.72 0.63 
Money 0.51 0.52 
Security 0.60 
Self-Realization 
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TABLE 2 


Matrix of Median Intercorrelations—Females 








CH ST A Cc 


E JF I 





0.62 0.66 
0.74 0.78 
0.65 


Choice 0.75 
Status 

Altruism 

Control 

Education 

Job Freedom 

Intelligence 

Money 

Security 

Self-Realization 


0.74 30 74 
0.87 #0 87 
0.74 .27 70 
0.74 .23 .73 
.30 .89 

.30 


coooooce 





lations for social status as given by males 
range from a low of 0.35 for job freedom to 
a high of 0.84 for education. For females, 
the lowest correlation was 0.30 for job free- 
dom and the highest 0.87 for education and 
intelligence. 

A centroid factor analysis resulted in the 
factor loadings indicated in Taste 3. Al- 
though second and third order factors were 
computed, it was apparent that most of the 
intercorrelations were accounted for by the 
first factor. In none of the elements did 
the use of the second and third factors ac- 
count for appreciably more variance. With 
regard to the males, 86 per cent of the 
total variance accounted for by all three 
factors was attributable to factor I. Seven 
per cent was accounted for by factor II and 
the same amount by factor III. With re- 


TABLE 3 


Results of Factor Analysis—Factor | Loadings 
and Communalities 





— Females—— 


——Males—~ 


I hy I hy 





Choice 69 60 82 68 
Status .88 82 94 92 
Altruism 80 77 .79 80 
Control 75 66 81 .67 
Education 91 91 93 88 
Job Freedom 49 37 38 28 
Intelligence 89 91 
Money 74 
Security 67 85 
Self-Realization 70 .86 
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gard to the females, 90 per cent of the total 
variance accounted for by all three factors 
was attributable to factor I. Five per cent 
was accounted for by factor II and the same 
amount by factor III. 


Conclusion 


This study suggests that high school stu- 
dents are either unable to clearly distinguish 
the various bases for the social status which 
they grant to occupations, or that all of the 
elements postulated as being important in 
status are in fact highly associated with each 
other. The possible exception to this gen- 
eralization lies in “job freedom.” Since 
little of the variance in “job freedom” is ac- 
counted for by this analysis, we may con- 
clude that it is unrelated to the other ele- 
ments studied (specific variance) or that its 
measurement was unreliable in this study 
(error variance). 

In studying the social status of occupa- 
tions, it becomes important to look beneath 
the surface to try to determine the “stuff” 
of which such status is made. The appear- 
ance of a single global factor suggests that 
essentially the same rankings will appear 
regardless of the elements we ask students 
to consider in judging the status of occupa- 
tions. The procedure used here, in view of 
the results, does not seem to be a promising 
one for differentiating these elements and 
determining their relative weight in social 
status. It seems likely that more subtle and 
indirect methods will have to be utilized if 
the key to social status is to be found. 











Summary 


An investigation was made to determine 
the nature of social status as viewed by high 
school students. Twenty occupations were 
ranked by students along 10 different con- 
tinua which were hypothesized to be related 
to status. The intercorrelation of these 
rankings were calculated for each student 
and median correlations calculated for each 
sex. The resulting matrix of correlations 
was subjected to a centroid factor analysis. 
This resulted in the discovery of a global 
factor which accounted for the large bulk 
of the intercorrelations in the matrix. It 
was suggested that some other approach is 





needed to discover the nature of social status 
as viewed by high school students. 
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INSTITUTE EXPANDS TOUR PROGRAM 


The Institute for the Crippled and Disabled, rehabilitation center at 
23rd Street and First Avenue, New York City, has expanded its guided 
tour service to accommodate the increased number of visitors and stu- 
dents who wish to view its operations, according to Willis C. Gorthy, 


Director of the Institute. 


One-hour tours have been organized to acquaint visitors with the In- 
stitute’s total rehabilitation program, which now serves 5,000 handicapped 


persons a year. 


The physical and occupational therapy, social-adjust- 


ment care, and job evaluation and training departments of the Insti- 


tute are included on the tours. 
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A Note on the Presumed Measures 
Of Masculinity-Femininity 
RICHARD J. STANEK 


A REviEW of the literature in vocational 
and educational guidance reveals that 
personality inventories frequently have been 
employed in obtaining an index of the de- 
gree to which individuals possess masculine 
or feminine interest patterns. However, 
the results of studies in this area suggest 
that various measures of masculinity-fem- 
ininity, though purporting to measure the 
same trait, nevertheless fail to do so consist- 
ently [/, 7, 9]. 

The purpose of this brief investigation 
consists of determining the degree of agree- 
ment between an overt, behavioral measure 
of masculinity-femininity, in the form of a 
group rating scale, and a more indirect, 
covert measure of the same trait, as obtained 
from two personality inventories of mascu- 
linity-femininity. 


Subjects and Procedure 


The subjects in this study consisted of 132 
undergraduate women students in attend- 
ance at educational institutions in a large 
metropolitan midwestern city. The sub- 
jects were all in their third year of study and 
ranged in age from 18 to 25 years with a 
mean age of 20 years. 

Although the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (MMPI) yields meas- 
urements of many personality variables [6], 
only the scale measuring masculinity-fem- 
ininity, the Mf scale, was employed in this 
study. The second test, Form A of the 
Terman-Miles Attitude Interest Analysis 


Ricuarp J. Stanek is Assistant Professor of Psy- 
chology at the University of Santa Clara, Santa 
Clara, California. 

This study is part of a thesis conducted in the 
Department of Psychology and submitted to the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the Master of Arts degree, conferred in 
February, 1953. The author would like to express 
his sincere appreciation to Dr. Frank J. Kobler who 
acted as adviser throughout this study. 
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Test (T-M), is designed exclusively as a 
measure of masculinity-femininity [//]. 
The third instrument was a graphic rating 
scale especially constructed for this investi- 
gation in accordance with principles set 
forth in Freeman [2] and Garrett and 
Schneck [#4]. 

Each subject was given a list of all stu- 
dents in her class. The rating scale was in- 
troduced with a description of the meaning 
of the trait and the rater was instructed to 
make a judgment as to the degree of mascu- 
linity or femininity for each individual in 
her group as well as for herself. The rating 
scale score was calculated by assigning values 
to each step of the scale, totaling the 
weighted ratings given to each student by 
her peers, dividing the weights by the num- 
ber of raters, and thus arriving at a weighted 
average score of masculinity-femininity for 
each student. 

The administration of the rating scale 
followed the two personality tests, since a 
previous study had revealed that subjects 
can influence their scores on the T-M if they 
know the purpose of the test [8]. Some of 
the subjects may have guessed the purpose 
of the T-M if they had been given the group 
rating scale first. The administration, scor- 
ing, and interpretation of the MMPI and 
the T-M followed the instructions presented 
in the respective manuals for these tests 
[6, 11]. Throughout the statistical analyses 
the Pearson product-moment coefficient of 
correlation was employed and Fisher's test 
for significance of correlation was used [3]. 


Results 


The coefficient of correlation between the 
group rating scale and the T-M was found 
to be 0.18 and between the group rating 
scale and the MMPI Mf scale, 0.23. Both 
correlations proved to be significant at the 
0.05 level of confidence. The sizes of the 





correlations were admittedly small, however, 
indicating only a slight degree of agreement 
between the behavioral expression and the 
covert measure of masculinity-femininity. 
A greater degree of relationship was dis- 
covered in a study by Gilkinson in which a 
correlation of 0.32 was obtained between 
Form B of the T-M and student ratings of 
masculinity-femininity [5]. Another study 
by Smith revealed a correlation of 0.36 be- 
tween the Goodenough Speed-of-Association 
Test, a measure of masculine and feminine 
interests, and ratings of masculinity-feminin- 
ity by close associates [70]. 

The coefficients of correlation between 
the self-ratings and the two indirect meas- 
ures did not reveal any significant relation- 
ship, corroborating certain of the results of 
the study by Smith. On the other hand, the 
correlation of 0.20 between the self and 
group ratings was found to be significant at 
the 0.05 level of confidence. 

When the MMPI Mf scale and the T-M 
were compared it was discovered that the 
correlation of 0.17 was not significant at 
either the 0.01 or 0.05 level of confidence. 
This finding was particularly surprising 
since 31 of the 60 items comprising the 
MMPI Mf scale were derived from the T-M. 
In addition, this result did not agree with 
the findings of a study by Cillis and Orbison 
[1] in which low, but at least significant, 
correlations were reported between the same 
two tests. It is possible that the marked 
difference in number of items making up 
the two tests, 450 in the T-M and 60 in the 
MMPI Mf scale, contributed to the lack of 
agreement found in this study. 

This investigation was concerned with a 
comparison of a direct and an indirect meas- 
ure of the personality variable referred to 
as masculinity-femininity. The study em- 
ployed a graphic rating scale, the Mf scale 
of the MMPI and the T-M. Analysis of the 
results obtained from 132 women students 
suggested that positive but moderate corre- 
lation existed between an overt, behavioral 
expression and an indirect, covert measure 
of masculinity-femininity. Apparently 
there is a moderate relationship between 
the personal makeup of an individual as 
observed by peers in regard to masculinity- 
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femininity and his standing in a distribu- 
tion of musculinity-femininity scores. 

Self-ratings were found to be unrelated 
to scores on the two personality tests. How- 
ever, a significant but slight relationship was 
discovered between a self and a group rating 
of the trait. It would seem that an individ- 
ual’s self-evaluation agrees in some measure 
with observations of his peers in regard to 
masculine and feminine traits. 

The non-significant correlation between 
the Mf scale of the MMPI and the T-M did 
not confirm results from research in which 
low but significant correlation was found. 

Finally, the findings of this study seem to 
suggest that although the two tests of mas- 
culinity-femininity do not appear to be re- 
lated to each other, they do seem to measure, 
to a limited degree, different aspects of the 
overt expression of the trait, in view of the 
positive and significant relationship each 
test bears to the group rating scale. 
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1959 Convention Preliminary Program 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


March 23—March 26, 1959, Sheraton-Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio 


Theme: Community Planning For Human 
Development 


Program Note: This year’s program is presented in two sections, the first section presenting in 
chronological order a listing of the content meetings, and the second section presenting information 
on committee meetings, business meetings, and other smaller special sessions. 

The names given in the chronological report are those of the program chairmen, speakers, partic- 
ipants and /or discussants, and recorders respectively. For the sake of brevity, not all participants are 
listed. 


Chronological Program—Section | 


General Program 


MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 23 


9:30-11:45 APGA Opening General Session 
Walter F. Johnson Jr., Rev. John Bruere, Anthony J, Celebrezze, James B. 


Conant 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 23 


12:00-1:20 ASCA Luncheon 
Guidance Services at the Crossroads 
Douglas Dillenbeck, Frank Sievers 
ACPA Luncheon—aAddress 
More of the Same 
Catherine Northrup, John C. Baker, Bernard Black 
NVGA Luncheon 
The Older Worker in the Labor Market of the Next Decade 
Vernon Burt, Louis Levine 


1:30-2:50 In Service Education For Teachers and Counselors 
George Hill, S. J. Bonham, Jr., Donald A. Green, John Loughary, Robert 
Swan 
Utilizing Community Resources for Supplementing Science, Education 
and Guidance 
DeWitt Hardy, Willson Hunter 
Teacher’s Role in Inter Disciplinary Approach to Disturbed Children 
as Illustrated by Bellefaire 
Morris F. Mayer, Sheldon Cohen 
Guidance Development in Cleveland Through Community Planning 
Nathan E. Cohen 





9:00-10:20 


Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 

William Coleman, H. Allen Robinson, Florence Watt 

The School Leaver in the U.S.A. 

Catherine Beachley, Seymour Wolfbein, Robert C. Taber, Frank Sievers, 
Myron Silbert, Irene Andrews 

The Unique Function of Student Personnel Work in Teacher Education 
Howard Reid, John W. M. Rothney, Wray D. Silvey 

APGA—Research Awards Symposium 

C. d’A. Gerken, Willis Wright, John W. M. Rothney, Betty Boswell, Roy E. 
Warman, Ronald W. Roskens 

APGA Tea for Convention Wives 


A Critical Analysis of Programs for Superior Students 

Clifford Houston, Gerald Lannholm, Roy A. Hinderman, Kenneth E. An- 
derson, Dorothy J. Lipp 

Orientation—Positive Concepts of Adjustment—-An Evaluation of Goals 
Clum Bucher, Mervin B. Freedman, Charles L. Lewis, B. Fessenden Moore, 
Russell H. Rupp, John Egan 

Utilizing Community Resources for Identifying and Promoting the 
Development of Talented Students 

Robert Havighurst, Robert F. DeHaan, Dorothy E. Norris, Lloyd Mc- 
Cleary, Curtis H. Moore 

Status and Expectations of Federal Educational Legislation 

Arthur Hitchcock, James McCaskell, Marian H. Hill 

The Administrator's Concern for Pupil Personnel Services 

Paul C. Kelso, Martin W. Essex, Nollie Daisher 

Agency Development Through Community Planning 

William Gellman, Olive K. Banister 

Research Into Evaluation and Employment Problems of the Disabled 
Lloyd H. Lofquist, Roland Baxt, Bernard Rosenberg 


APGA Social Hour 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 23 


NAGSCT Banquet 
H. Edgar Williams 


Guidance for Service in the Armed Forces during an Age of Space Satellites 
and Nuclear Power 

Robert S. Clifton, John J. Ferdian, Jr., Ann T. Freeman, Richard E. Hale, 
Moses N. Thisted, Joseph L. Mazur 

What Has Happened to Vocational Guidance? 

Mary P. Corre, Robert Hoppock, Charles Odell 

Critical Look at Counselor Education 

George Hill, C. A. Michelman, Ralph Bedell, Cecil H. Patterson, Willis 


Dugan 

College Choice and Student Achievement 

Ralph F. Berdie, John L. Holland, Donald Thistlethwaite, Bernard W. Fuhr 
The Place of the College in Community Planning for Human Development 
Audrey Parker, Arthur S. Flemming 


ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 24 


Personal and Social Adjustment of Youth 

Earl Koile, W. L. Cash, Jr., Richard L. Hansford 

Philosophical Basis and Current Provisions for Financial Aid to Students 
John X. Jamrich, Jean van Hengel, Lewis B. Mayhew, Gary R. Anderson 





9:00-10:20 


9:00—-11:50 


10:30—-11:50 


Philosophy and Objectives in the Selection and Education of Student 
Personnel Workers 

E. Gordon Collister, E. Joseph Shoben, Jr., Margaret Habein, Arthur M 
Wellington, Richard Weaver 

A Rationale of Handling the Handicapped on a College Campus 

George A. Pierson, Gregory A. Miller, Charles J. Crawford, Timothy J 
Nugent, Malcolm Salinger, John E. Jordan 

The Whole University and the Whole Student 

Edward C. Glanz, Melvene D. Hardee, Charles W. McCracken, Mary I. Omer, 
Orielle Murphy, Phillip R. Campbell 

A New Look at Counseling the Foreign Students 

William Zerman, James A. Davis, Leo Dowling, Allen Dlaisdell, Eldon T 
Smith 

Vocational Guidance of the Gifted 

Claude M. Dillinger, Walter B. Barbe, Lawrence M. DeRidder 
Recruitment, Selection, and Retention of Students in Counselor Educa- 
tional Sequences 

John F. McGowan, Adrian Levy, Guy A. Renzaglia, Herman Peters, Leonard 
M. Miller 

World Guidance Efforts as Reported at World Guidance Conference 
Brussels 

James F. Garrett, Roy Anderson, Virginia S. Nyabongo 

Improvement of Teacher Education 

Mavis L. Holmes, Glaydon D. Robbins, Gerald L. Saddlemire 
Administrator's View of Counselor Duties 

Donald Fink 

Symposium on Elementary Guidance 

Anna R. Meeks, Rosalie Waltz, Pearle S. Norris, Hildreth S. Lambert, Ethel 
J. Flanagan 

Discussion and Critical Analysis of the Case Method for Training Student 
Personnel Workers 

Charles L. Lewis, B. James Borreson, Pauline A. Parish, Leslie Martin, Edwin 
O. Siggelkow, John Clevenger, Robert Shaffer, James Dickinson 

Problems in Employing and Assisting Young Workers 

E. Oren Hammond, John S. McCauley, Harold J. Kirkstadt, Francis A 
Henson, Helen Randall, Margaret Andrews 

Workshop on Research in Reading 

Maurice Woolf, Ralph Bedell 

Coordinating Community Resources For Guidance Services 

John Odgers 

Cleveland Occupational Planning Committee 

Alva R. Dittrick 

Self Concepts and Career Development 

Paul W. Briggs, David V. Tiedeman, Robert P. O’Hara, Ernest Walston, 
John W. Gustad 

Recent Research Developments in the Education and Employment of 
Women 

Jane Berry, Opal 1). David, Eunice C. Roberts, Mary Lichliter 

Ethical Handling of Confidential Material 

John McGowan, Weldon P. Shofstall, E. Gordon Collister, Bernice L. William- 
son, Lyle L. Miller, Tam Polsen 

Faculty Advising and Referral 

Eugene L. Shepard, William D. Wilkins, Douglas Blocksma, Melvene D. 
Hardee, Vincent D. Funk 

Critical Analysis of Internship and Practicum Training Methods for 
Counselors 

Herman Peters, Gail Farwell, Paul Polmantier, Ray Hummel, Martin Acker, 
William Cottle 





10:30-11:50 


11:00—-12:00 


12:00-2:50 


1:30-3:30 


Students As Counselors 

David W. Robinson, Robert Bernreuter, Mark Smith, Anna M. Riggle 
Counseling As a Method of Teaching 

Robert O. Stripling, Charles Raebeck, Esther Lloyd-Jones, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
A. Dale Allen 

APGA Abroad. Report on the Foreign Scene 

Willard W. Blaesser, F. Chandler Young, Wesley P. Lloyd, report of Donald 
E. Super, report of W. Max Wise, John C. Burris 


Closed Circuit TV Demonstration—Studio B—Station KYW 
Catherine L. Beachley, Under Secretary of Labor J. T. O’Connell, John J. 
Ferdian, Jr. (Panel Discussion to Follow During Afternoon Session) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 24 


DRC Luncheon and Business Meeting 

‘Grass Roots Planning for Rehabilitation 

William M. Usdane, Rev. Charles H. Bright, Salvatore G. DiMichael, Richard 
W. Pomeroy, Kenneth B. Hoyt 


Stereotypes in Vocational Counseling Based on Age, Socio-Economic 
Status, Etc. 
Mildred Peters, Gladys C. Murphy, Olive K. Banister, Howard McCluskey 
Developing Human Resources Through Occupational and Educational 
Information 
Joseph Fisher, Roland G. Ross, Gordon Ellis, Wray Silvey, Walter Friedhoff 
Fraternity and Sorority Self-Government—A Fresh Look at Interrelation- 
ships 
Dorothy Lipp, William Craig, Marjorie Montrose, William Wright 
Student Judicial Responsibilities in Residence Halls 
Eunice Roberts, Margaret Forsythe, William Craig, Gary Walz 
Interpreting Tests in Counseling 
Meryl Baumer, William Coleman, Ellis Tooker, Kenneth Rollins 
Motivation of Superior Students 
Dorothy Norris, J. Ned Bryan, Bruce E. Shertzer 
Symposium (Older Workers) 
1. An over-all view of Canadian Progress 
2. Part-time jobs for retirees 
3. New York State tackles the problem 
J. Kimball Johnson, Wilfrid G. Scott, Jean Good, Anthony Fantaci 
Communication and Collaboration with Administrators 
Walter G. Sites, Howard C. Seymour, S. J. Bonham, Jr. 
Using Community Resources in Guidance 
William E. Hopke, Glyn Morris, Harold D. Watson, Edwin G. Spacie 


Vocational Counseling 

Services: Demand and Deficiencies 

Thomas M. Magoon, Richard H. Byrn, Leona Wise Jones, David Danskin, 
Anna R. Meeks 


The Washington County, Maryland, Schools’ Closed Circuit Television 
Project—Its Implications for Guidance 

Catherine L. Beachley, T. Wilson Cahall, Ethel Grace Allison, Irene H. An- 
drews, John R. Kerr, Sara Leither, Helen Wood, John J. Ferdian, Jr. 
Admissions Policies to Serve the Needs of the Community 

Benno G. Fricke, Jesse P. Bogue, Richard G. King, Richard Pearson, John C. 
Flanagan, Herman A. Spindt, Thomas R. McConnell, Beulah Hedahl 
Workshop on Research in Reading (continued from Morning session) 
Research on Individual and Organizational Change 

Harold B. Pepinsky, Pauline N. Pepinsky, Jack R. Gibb, Lorraine M. Gibb, 
Margaret Sober 





9:00-10:20 


SPATE Plans for the Future 

Leslie O. Carlin, Cecil H. Allen, Collins W. Burnett, William H. Edson, Paul 
C. Kelso, Merle H. Ohlsen, William E. Truax 

APGA Workshop—Round Table on Guidance Institutes 

Dugald Arbuckle, Ralph C. Bedell 

Personnel and Guidance Workers for Overseas Assignments 

G. Emerson Tully, George H. Stiff, Norman Kiell 

Cooperative Program Planning in College Unions, Religious Centers, and 
Residence Halls 

William L. Swartzbaugh, Floyd I. Brewer, Fred E. King, Roy Anderson, 
Sol L. Warren, William A. McCauley, Ralf A. Peckham 

State Wide Testing Programs 

Charles Cooper, Arthur Traxler, Frank Wellman 

Techniques of Supervision in Rehabilitation Counseling 

Robert S. Waldrop, Richard T. Sidwell, Sol L. Warren, William A. Me- 
Cauley, Ralf A. Peckham 

Demonstration of a Technique For Presenting Occupational Information 
Irene Feltman, Barbara A. Chandler, Robert H. Ferguson, Edward R. Cuony 
National Merit Scholarship Plan 

Russell H. Rupp, John Holland, John M. Stalnaker, Donald L. Thistlethwaite 
What the School Counselor Is Not 

Paul L. Gardner 

Teaching Through Residence Hall Programs 

Edmund G. Williamson, Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ruth O. McCarn, Arthur E 
McCartan, Harold C. Riker, John D. Olofson 

Responsibility of the College for Race and Religion in Fraternities and 
Sororities 

Glen T. Nygreen, Dennis M. Trueblood, Dorothy Brooks, William S. Zerman, 
Benjamin G. McGinnis 

ACPA Social Hour 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 24 


APGA Panquet 
Frank M. Fletcher, Jr., Rev. Lionel Carron, John Gardner 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 25 


Self-Concept Differences and Changes Among College Students 

Daniel D. Feder, Richard McKee, G. Robert Ross, James C. Dickinson 
Differential Factors Between Elementary and Secondary School Counseling 
Herman J. Peters 

Report on the Planning Project for a National Study of the Identification, 
Development and Utilization of Human Talents 

John C. Flanagan, Robert J. Keller, Edward Landy 

Involving Parents in High School Guidance and Counseling Programs 
Ramon Charles, Ralph Ojemann, George Mowrer 

APGA Workshop—Round Table on State and Local Testing Programs 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr. Frank Sievers, Ray Thompson 

Report on Deaf-Blind Program at Industrial Home for the Blind, and 
Vocational Rehabilitation in Parkinsonism 

Lloyd H. Lofquist, Herbert Rusalem, Manuel Rikan 

A Desirable Sequence of Content and Courses in Preparation of High 
School Counselors 

Robert Gibson, Charles E. Morris, Leona Tyler, Wirth Jones 

Group Psychotherapy: A Part of Counselor Training 

W. P. Shofstall, Merle M. Ohlsen 

Workshop for APGA and NVGA Branch Presidents 

Arthur A. Hitchcock 





10:30-11:50 Guidance Programs in Action 


12:00-1:20 
1:30-2:50 
3:00-4:20 


1:30-2:50 


1:30-2:50 


Edward Landy, Theodore J. Kuemmerlein, Jan Pluim 
Kent Area Guidance Council—A Proposed Twelve Year Testing Program 
Violet Bica, Kenneth Hazen, Robert Ullman, Robert Walker 
College Counseling in the 9th Grade 
Clarence B. Allen, Paul Spayde, Margaret Gilkey, Thomas W. Mulrooney, 
Maurice Downey, Carl Lundquist 
Experimental Approaches to the Teaching of Occupations 
J. Warren Perry, Daniel Sinick, Sister Mary Catherine Walker, Irene Felt- 
man, James J. Treires, Sara-Jane Dresher 
Report on Research Related to Employment Services for Youth 
Evelyn Murray, Mitchell Dreese, Walter Jarecke, Robert C. Taber 
NVGA Symposium 

1. Using Group Counseling Techniques with Older Workers 

2. Community Resources and the Older Worker 
3. Adult Education’s Stake in the Older Worker Program 
Charles Odell, S. Norman Feingold, Fern Long 
Counseling Reluctant and Recalcitrant Students 
Frank Fletcher, LaVerne Snozell, William Gilbert, John McLeon, Beulah 
Hedahl 
Identification and Development of Executives 
John H. Cornehlsen, Lewis Ward, William Holmes, Walter R. Mahler, Wilma 
L. Shultz 
The Role of Students in Policy Making 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Whitney Halladay, A. Blair Knapp, William R. Nester 
Planning Religious Activities for the University Community 
DeWitt Baldwin, Preston N. Williams, Milton D. McLean, Gerald Read, Roy 
McCorkel, Dorothy R. Ross 
SPATE Research Round Table 
Roger Wilk, James E. Bane, Francis E. Clark, Clarence A. Mahler, Fred C. 
Proff, Henry L. Isaksen, Arthur H. Glogau 
Comparing Prevocational Programs in Medical and Vocational Guidance 
Settings 
Karl! L. Ireland, Satoru Izutsu, Charles W. Thomas, John S. Dalton 
Work and Problems of State Supervisors of Guidance Services 
Roland Ross, Don Twiford, R. W. Winfield 
Alumni Relationships to Personnel Programs 
Fred Turner, A. Lincoln_Fisch 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 25 
NVGA Luncheon 448 


William Cottle, Herbert L. Brown, Jr. 

Recent Developments in Testing and in Differential Classification and 
Prediction 

Arvo E. Juola, David R. Krathwohl, Benno Fricke, Norman Frederiksen, 
Louis L. McQuitty, David Tiedeman, Paul Horst, Murray Horowitz 
Demonstration: Multiple Counseling 

Clifford Froehlich, Helen Driver, Robert Hoppock, William R. Butler 


National Defense Student Loan Program 

Henry Helgen, Jr., Peter P. Muirhead, Thomas J. Edwards 

Organizational Programming and Group Size 

Dennis L. Trueblood, Edward Pollock, William Rogge, Wilton Pruitt, Emer- 
son Coyle 

Cultural Origins and Solutions of Campus Problems 

Jessie L. Rhulman, Ben E. David, Stanley J. Gross, Edmund G. Williamson, 


B. James Borreson 





Student Responsibilities for His Own Education 

Gordon Klopf, Willard Johnson, Reginald Green, Fred Werner, Les Martin, 
Robert R. Riley, Dianne Hatch, Dennis Shaul, Dirck Brown 

Cerebral Palsy Film Strips 

Research in Rehabilitation Counseling 

William M. Usdane, Walter Jewell, Daniel Sinick, George W. England 

An Action Program For Improving Guidance Services 

Robert Walker 

The College Admission Center of the Association of College Admission 
Counselors 

Carl O. Peets, Gary Mills 

Students React to Personnel Programs in Teacher Education 

Alfred H. Johnson, Earl C. Kennedy, Martha M. Simmons, Carolyn Uxa, 
John Francis Joyce, Rex Zirbes, Richard L. Beard 

APGA Research Awards Symposium 

Clay d’A. Gerken, Robert Hopkins 


Do NVGA Sections Serve the Needs of the Association? 
William C. Cottle, Emily Chervenik, Winifred S. Scott 

Tours of Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services 
Harold R. Fisher 


Training Students for Leadership in Student Activities 

Herbert Stroup, Roy Senour, Abraham S. Goodhartz, Irving Krongelb 
Student Personnel Objectives and Curriculum Design 

James F. Penney, Sidney J. Black, Frederick M. Koss, Robert W. Hayes, 
Patricia Brauel 

A Placement Philosophy in Higher Education As Part of the Total Educa- 
tional Philosophy 

Joseph A. Amori, Robert Calvert, Jr., Howard H. Lumsden, Robert I 
Everett Teal, Joan Fiss Bishop, Rowland R. Pierson 

Personal Contacts and Occupational Preferences 

Louis H. Orzack, Erwin O. Smigel, Robert Glaser, Marvin B. Sussman, 
Ruth E. Barry, Phillip C. Worden 

The Status of Psychological Appraisal and Counseling in Modern Manage- 
ment 

John H. Cornehlsen, Albert S. Thompson, C 
Tierney, Darrel Rishel 


*. Menke, 


Gilbert Wrenn, Thomas P 


Legislation Affecting OASI Benefits 

Edward J. Moriarty, Wilbur J. Cohen, Meyer H. Sarkin, Arthur E 
The Future for Vocational Guidance in Business and Industry 
Thomas E. Sutherland, Jay L. Otis 

Motivation of Pre-Service Teachers 

R. W. Griesse, Anthony C. Riccio, Edward G. Adamek, William Carlson, 


Kenneth M. Collier 


Hess 


SPATE Conversational Cups 

Elizabeth Hartshorn, Arthur M. Wellington 

ACPA Conversational Cups—informal discussion with paper presenters 
DRC Conversational Cups—Division President and Officers to Describe 
Division to Interested Members 

NVGA Conversational Cups and Awards 

ASCA Conversational Cups 

NAGSCT Conversational Cups 


APGA Night 
Arthur S. Adams 





THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 26 


9:00-10:20 Vocational Counseling in Relation to Open-Closed Belief Systems 
William D. Wilkins, Milton Rokeach, C. Gratton Kemp, Robert L. McCleery 
Leadership and Human Relations Training in College Personnel Work 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Willard W. Blaesser, Pauline A. Parish 
Marriage Counseling on the College Campus 
Kate Hevner Mueller, Gerhard Neubeck, Charles Warnath, Hazel Jackson, 


J. Warren Perry 
The Impact of Institutional Size and Complexity Upon Student Personnel 


Services 
William S. Guthrie, Robert Shaffer, Gerhart R. Schwartz 
Counselor As A Research Worker 
Willis Dugan, James Winfrey, Ralph Johnson 

9:00-10:20 Occupational Information for Junior High School Youth 
Helen Wood 


10:30-12:00 The Executive in American Society 
John H. Cornehlsen, Perrin Stryker, Samuel P. Hayes, Jr., Herbert Stroup 


The College and the Community 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Baker Brownell, D. Whitney Halladay 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26 
Newly Elected Delegates to 1960 Assembly 


Chronological Program—Section Il 


Special Sessions and Committee Meetings 
SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 21 
NVGA Board of Trustees 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 21 


NVGA Board of Trustees 
APGA Executive Committee 


SATURDAY EVENING, MARCH 2! 
APGA Executive Council 


SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 22 


APGA Executive Council 

Catholic Counselors 

VA VR &E Workshop—A Dynamic Concept of the Meaning of Work: 
Counseling Implications 

David H. Pritchard, Chairman; John W. Gustad, Consultant 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 22 


APGA First Meeting of Credentials Committee 
APGA Executive Council 

ASCA City Directors of Guidance 

Maurice J. Downey, Alberta Baines 

NAGSCT Workshop (Counselor Trainers) 
Dwight L. Arnold 





NAGSCT Workshop (State Supervisors) 

H. Edgar Williams 

VA VR &E Workshop—A Dynamic Concept of the Meaning of Work: 
Counseling Implications 

David H. Pritchard, Chairman; John W. Gustad, Consultant 


APGA First Meeting of Committee on International Relations 
Henry Borow 


ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Membership 
Edward C, Glanz 


ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Nominations 

Robert B. Kamm 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Professional Preparation and 
Education. 

W. Price Ewens 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 
G. Robert Ross 

Meeting VA VR &E Counselors and Guidance Center Staff 
Joseph Samler 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Hospitality 

Christine Conaway 

ACPA First Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in 
Higher Education 

John C. Clevenger 

ACPA First Meeting of 1960 Program Committee 

E. Gordon Collister 

ACPA First Meeting of Recorders 

J. Clifford Holmes 

ACPA First Meeting on Constitution Revision 

Margaret Ruth Smith 


APGA First Meeting of Placement Committee 


SUNDAY EVENING, MARCH 22 


APGA Meeting of all Divisional Meeting Recording Chairmen 
John Campbell 


ACPA First Meeting of Executive Council 


ASCA City Directors of Guidance 

Maurice J. Downey, Alberta Baines 

APGA Second Meeting of Placement Committee 
APGA Meeting of Nominations and Elections Committee 
APGA International Relations Committee 

Reception for Foreign Guests 

Dorothy J. Lipp 

DRC Executive Council Meeting 

Salvatore G. DiMichael 

NAGSCT Workshop (combined groups from afternoon) 
H. Edgar Williams, Frank Sievers, Ralph Bedell 
Directors of Guidance Centers 

Laurence Lipsett 

Phi Delta Kappa Smoker 

J. Robert Krapas 


SPATE Executive Committee (Presidential Suite) 
Paul C. Kelso 

APGA Meeting of all APGA Meeting Recorders 
John Campbell 





8:30-10:00 


MONDAY MORNING, MARCH 23 


ACPA Coffee Hour for New Members 

ACPA Secofttd Meeting of Committee on Constitutional Revision 
Margaret Ruth Smith 

ACPA Second Meeting of Recorders 

J. Clifford Holmes 

ACPA Second Meeting of the 1960 Program Committee 

E. Gordon Collister 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Interrelationships in Higher 
Education 

John C. Clevenger 

ACPA Second Meeting of Committee on Publications and Research 
G. Robert Ross 

ACPA Second Meeting of the Committee on Professional Preparation and 
Education 

W. Price Ewens 

ACPA Second Meeting of the Committee on Nominations 

Robert B. Kamm 

ACPA Second Meeting of the Committee on Membership 

Edward C. Glanz 

APGA National Membership Committee (Old Members) 

Dean Hummel 

APGA Meeting of NVGA Branch Presidents 

APGA Second Meeting of Credentials Committee 

NVGA Meeting of NVGA Recorders 

Joseph Hollis 

NVGA Publications Committee 

Joseph W. Fordyce 

ASCA Board of Governors 

ASCA Meeting of Recorders 

Sumner Berlyn 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 23 


APGA Publications Committee (1958-1959 Members) 
Hubert W. Houghton 

DRC Business Meeting 

Salvatore G. DiMichael 

ACPA Business Meeting 

Catherine M. Northrup 

Organizational Meeting of Ohio School Counselors 


ASCA Business Meeting 

Douglas D. Dillenbeck 

ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRAO Joint Committee Meeting 
NVGA Delegate Assembly 


Southern College Personnel Association Executive Council 


ASCA State Membership Chairmen 
George W. Murphy 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 23 


APGA Meeting of Research Awards Committee 
Clay d’A. Gerken 

NVGA Meeting of Editorial Committee 
Wilbert A. Berg 

APGA Assembly 

Walter F. Johnson, Jr. 





10:30-11:50 


8:30-10:00 


TUESDAY MORNING, MARCH 24 


Breakfast——Southern College Personnel Association 
Breakfast—Pennsylvania School Counselors Association 


Breakfast—Harvard University Graduate School of Education Alumni 
Breakfast -APGA Editorial Board of Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Joseph Samler 

NVGA Meeting of Guidance Information Review Service Committee 
Richard M. Rundquist 

ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRAO Joint Committee Meeting 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 24 


APGA Meeting of Executive Council 

APGA Meeting of Publications Committee (1958-59 and 1959-60 Mem- 
bers) 

Hubert W. Houghton 

ACPA Second Meeting of the Executive Council 


APGA Meeting of State Membership Coordinators and State Membership 
Chairmen for: NVGA, ACPA, SPATE, DRC, NAGSCT, ASCA 
SPATE Business Meeting 

Paul C. Kelso 

DRC Second Meeting of Executive Council 

William M. Usdane 

ASCA 1960 Program Committee 

NVGA Business Meeting—Rural Guidance Section 

William Truax, William Hopke 

NVGA Business Meeting —-Vocational Counseling Section 
Mildred Peters 

NVGA Business Meeting -Women’s Interest Section 

Jane Berry 

NVGA Business Meeting—Placement and Follow-up Section 
Emet C. Talley 

NVGA Business Meeting—Gifted Section 

Claude M. Dillinger 

NVGA Business Meeting —Young Worker's Section 

E. Oren Hammond 

NVGA Business Meeting—Older Worker's Section 

Paul A. Wilson 

NVGA Business Meeting—Group Methods of Presenting Occupational 
Information Section 

Irene Feltman 

NVGA Business Meeting—Military Guidance Section 

Robert S. Clifton 

NVGA Business Meeting——Occupation Research Section 
Catherine L. Beachley 

NVGA Business Meeting —Prediction of Occupational Adjustment Section 
William Coleman 

NVGA Business Meeting——Business and Industry Section 
Thomas E. Sutherland 

NVGA Business—Audio-Visual Section 

John J. Ferdian, Jr. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 24 


NVGA Meeting of Editorial Board 
APGA Second Meeting of Committee on International Relations 
Henry Borow 





7:30-9:00 
9:00-10:20 


10:30-11:50 


1:30-2:50 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 25 
Breakfast—F ormer Students of University of Colorado 


APGA National Membership Committee (New Members) 
Walter F. Johnson, Jr. 


APGA Meeting of 1960 Program Committee 

APGA Meeting of Editors and Divisional Journal Personnel 
Joseph Samler 

NVGA Delegate Assembly 

ACPA Second Business Meeting 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 25 


APGA Publications Committee (1959-60 Members) 
Buford Steffire 
ACPA, NASPA, NAWDC, AACRAO Joint Committee Meeting 


Southern Association NAGSCT Regional Meeting 
Victor B. Johnson, Robert M. Colver 

APGA Assembly 

ASCA Business Meeting 

Douglas D. Dillenbeck 


THURSDAY MORNING, MARCH 26 
ACPA Third Meeting of Executive Council 


NAGSCT Business Meeting 
H. Edgar Williams 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 26 


ACPA Fourth Meeting of Executive Council 


ASCA Board of Governors 
NVGA Meeting of Board of Trustees 


APGA New Executive Council 





Use and Appraisal of Occupational 
Literature by Secondary School Counselors 


JAMES E. KUNTZ and CLYDE T. JETTON 


fiw COUNSELOR trainee frequently raises 
questions relative to reliable sources of 
occupational information. He is further 
concerned with the practicability of this 
information. Moreover, budgetary limita- 
tions in many schools point up the desira- 
bility, if not the necessity, for the provision 
of answers to these questions. 

It was the purpose of this study: (1) to 
determine the extent of use of various 
sources of occupational information; and 
(2) to obtain counselor evaluation of these 
sources. It was felt that such data would 
be of value to counselors in training as well 
as to counselors in service. 

Population: The population surveyed in 
this study consisted of 706 certified school 
counselors in the four-state area of Texas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Only 
counselors holding valid certificates of com- 
petency from a recognized certifying or 
licensing agency during the 1954-1955 
school year were queried. A total of 412 
counselors (approximately 58.4 per cent) 
responded. Only 268 returns were used in 
this study, however, since incomplete replies 
and responses from junior high school 
counselors were not used. 

Procedure: The names and addresses of 
certified school counselors were obtained 
from the education agencies of the states 
previously mentioned. A cover letter and 
a four-page questionnaire were mailed to 
706 counselors who constituted all of the 
certified counselors listed by the education 
agencies of the states surveyed. These 
counselors were asked to rate 52 sources of 


James E. Kuntz is Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and Acting Director of the Testing and 
Counseling Center at Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, and Crype T. Jetron is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Education at Hardin- 
Simmons University, Abilene, Tex. 
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occupational information on a checklist 
which employed the following columns: 
“practically worthless”; “of little use’’; “use- 
ful”; “quite useful”; “extremely useful”; 
and “have not used.” Numerical values of 
0, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were given to the respec- 
tive ratings in accordance with a prear- 
ranged plan. That is, sources that were 
checked “practically worthless” were as- 
signed a value of | and those rated as “ex- 
tremely useful” were given a value of 5. 
Sources checked “have not used” were given 
0 value. From this “have not used” col- 
umn, the rank use of the various sources of 
occupational information and services was 
computed. The rank use of a particular 
source was high, 1.e., at the top of the ranks, 
if it was rarely or infrequently checked in 
the “have not used” column. The list of 52 
sources was obtained primarily from Baer 
and Roeber [/]. Space was also provided 
for the respondents to list and evaluate 
other sources of occupational information 
with which they were familiar but which 
were not included on the check list. 

Results: The usefulness ranks and use 
ranks of the 52 sources of occupational in- 
formation are shown in TABLe I. 

A rank-difference coefficient of correlation 
between usefulness ranks and use ranks was 
computed. The obtained rho was 0.49, 
which was significant beyond the | per cent 
level of confidence. 

About 8 per cent of the counselors re- 
sponding listed sources of occupational in- 
formation which they use in addition to 
those included on the check list. Among 
these listings, materials from life insurance 
companies, educational agencies and insti- 
tutions, and employment office bulletins 
were reported as being most frequently used. 

Discussion: Since a rho of 0.49 between 
usefulness ranks and use ranks was obtained, 
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TABLE | 


Relative Use and Usefulness of Various Sources of Occupational Information 





Sources 


Usefulness 


Ranks Use Ranks 





Occupational Pamphlets 

Life Adjustment Booklets (SRA) 

Career Monographs 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
American Job Series (SRA) 

Personnel and Guidance Journal 
Materials from Professional Associations 
B’nai B’rith Vocational Materials 
School and College Placement 
Chronicle Guidance Reprints 

Guidance Bulletins (Simmons College) 
Vocational Guidance Series 

Career Index 

Occupational Guides 

Vocational Guidance Pamphlets (N.A.M.) 
Occupational Abstracts (Personnel Services) 
American Occupations Monographs 

U. S. Navy Occupational Handbook 
Seventeen Magazine 

Monograph Series (Bellman) 

Labor Information Bulletin 
Occupational Trends 

Occupational Outlook Bulletins 
Guidance Index 

The Guidance Leaflets 

Jobs in Action (SRA) 

Career Opportunity 

Occupational Outlook Summary 

Way of Life Series 

Industrial Arts Index 

Institute for Research Publications 

The Labor Market 

Occupations in the Federal Civil Service 
Air Force Publications 

Career Opportunity 

Army Publications 

High School Career Booklets (Ladies Home Journal) 
America at Work Series 

Charm Magazine 

Mademoiselle 

Glamour 

Industrial (Small Business Series) 
Journal of Living 

Commonwealth Vocational Guidance Monograph Library 
Farmer’s Bulletin 

The Labor Force 

Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Monthly Labor Review 

Dodd: Mead Career Books 

Candid Career Books 

Independent Woman 

Labour Gazette 


- 
5. 
7 
3 
16 
19 
12. 
24 
29 
31 
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18. 
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it appears that secondary school counselors 
tend to use materials which they value most 
highly. There were, however, a number of 
exceptions in this regard. The Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, for example, was 
ranked first with respect to use, but 47th 
relative to usefulness. Occupational infor- 
mation materials from the armed forces 
were ranked similarly. This suggests that 
counselors do use materials which are rela- 
tively inexpensive or which can be obtained 
free, but they do not always find such mate- 
rials highly beneficial. One implication for 
beginning counselors seems obvious: they 
should work cooperatively with school ad- 
ministrators to endeavor to provide ade- 
quate budgetary allocations for the pur- 
chase of appropriate occupational informa- 
tion materials. As far as the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles is concerned, it may be 
that counselor training institutions are pro- 
viding rather superficial instruction in the 
use of this publication and that counselors 
would find it of greater value if they had 
more detailed instruction in its use. 
Occupational pamphlets were ranked 
high both with regard to usefulness and 
use. Concerning these materials, Super 
states that they “tend to follow outlines 


developed a generation ago and modified 


little since then” [3, p. 541]. In the light 
of this statement and the results of this 
study, either a more judicious use of occu- 
pational pamphlets should be made, or else 
current revisions of such materials are in 
order. 

The counselors queried in this survey re- 
ported little use of the career novel as a 
source of occupational information. Simi- 
larly, they rated this source low with respect 
to usefulness. Perhaps counselors have not 
used the career novel sufficiently to evaluate 
it properly, since it does represent a fairly 
recent means of conveying occupational in- 
formation to its readers. At any rate, 
Splaver has indicated that “much good 
material has been published in this (career 
novel) form” [2, p. 37/1. 

Summary: A four-page questionnaire was 
sent to certified counselors in a four-state 
area. These counselors evaluated each of 

2 sources of occupational information, nu- 
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merical values were assigned these evalua- 
tions, and each of the sources was ranked. 
Among the materials most frequently used 
and considered to be “quite useful” or “ex- 
tremely useful” were the following: Occu- 
pational Information Handbook, Occupa- 
tional Pamphlets, Life Adjustment Book- 
lets, and materials from professional asso- 
ciations. In addition to the 52 sources of 
occupational information listed on the 
questionnaire, some 23 counselors listed 
additional sources. Materials from life in- 
surance companies, educational institutions 
and agencies, and employment office bulle- 
tins headed these listings. While occupa- 
tional pamphlets and complimentary mate- 
rials were reported to be used rather exten- 
sively, little use of career novels was re- 
ported. A rank-difference correlation co- 
efficient between usefulness ranks and use 
ranks of 0.49 indicates that counselors tend 
to employ occupational information mate- 
rials which they consider most useful. How- 
ever, many other less valid bases such as 
availability, inexpensiveness, and prestige 
are, in the opinion of the authors, used all 
too frequently in the choice of occupational 
information materials. 

Although criteria such as appear in Oc- 
cupational Information [1] have been pro- 
posed to help the individual counselor 
evaluate occupational information mate- 
rials and certain groups are presently en- 
gaged in the assessment of these materials, 
it was felt that an expression of grass-roots 
opinions would be helpful to counselors 
and counselor trainees. The reader should 
be aware that the information appearing in 
TABLE | is only suggestive, i.e., the value of 
various sources will undoubtedly vary with 
the needs of the specific user. However, by 
using dependable evaluation criteria and 
assessment data and the information found 
in Tastr I, the counselor should be able to 
select occupational information materials 
much more adequately. 


References 
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A Factor Analytic Study of Motivational Patterns 


in a Sheltered Shop 


EUGENE B. NADLER and FRANKLIN C. SHONTZ 


WO PATIENTS with severe physical disa- 

bilities receive services in a rehabilita- 
tion center. Although their illnesses are 
identical and they are alike in other impor- 
tant ways, one of them utilizes the physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, and voca- 
tional guidance services in an _ effective 
manner, while the other does not. Why? 

It has become popular in rehabilitation 
work to ascribe such differences to “motiva- 
tion.” In usage, the concept has referred 
variously to the patient's underlying needs, 
his acquiescence to rehabilitation demands, 
his adjustment to severe illnesses, and at 
times to his moral character. Regardless 
of usage, the unitary character of motivation 
is the common assumption, #.e., a single di- 
mension along which persons may be 
ordered. 

The little research that has been done on 
this question has tended to be guided by this 
unitary concept. By and large, this research 
has made use of the “extreme groups” de- 
sign, in which differences have been sought 
between individuals rated high and low, 
respectively, on “motivation” or “adjust- 
ment to illness” (e.g., 5, 11). While some 
valuable insights have been gained in this 
way, whatever differential response tend- 
encies have been discovered have tended to 
lose their meaning when lifted out of the 
context of interrelated behavior patterns. 


Eucene B. NApLeR and FRANKLIN C. SHONTZ are 
Psychologists at the Highland View Hospital, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

This study was made possible by the Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, Highland 
View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio; Sheltered Work- 
shop Research Program; Chief Investigator Mieczy- 
slaw Peszczynski, M.D. The Program is supported 
by the U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Special Grant 21-56. The authors gratefully ac- 
knowledge the statistical advice of Dr. Richard 
Barrett of the Personnel Research and Development 
Corporation. 
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Shontz [9] has summarized some of the 
theoretical arguments against a unitary con- 
cept of motivation. On the basis of clini- 
cal experience, he has described certain be- 
havioral configurations and environmental 
demands which must be considered in the 
prognosis of rehabilitation success. Con- 
cerning motivation, these configurations de- 
fine patterns of behavior, some of which 
operate to facilitate the rehabilitation proc- 
ess, while others impede it. 

The present study proceeded from the 
view that an individual's reaction to severe 
disability and the manner of his utilization 
of rehabilitation services represent instances 
of more general and relatively enduring 
modes of response, factors of life style. 
From the standpoint of rehabilitation re- 
quirements, these may perhaps be ordered 
along a single dimension of “success in re- 
habilitation,” but such an ordering would 
represent an externally imposed value judg- 
ment rather than multi-dimensional be- 
havioral reality. Specifically, the study un- 
dertook (1) the empirical demonstration of 
multiple patterns of one kind of rehabilita- 
tion behavior, work in a sheltered shop, and 
(2) the preliminary description of some of 
these patterns. The taxonomic approach 
offered by the method ‘of inverse factor 
analysis suggested itself as the method of 
choice in achieving these purposes and 
promised to shed some light on the nature 
of the life styles exhibited in sheltered shop 
behavior. 


Method 


Subjects: The subjects were 28 patients 
hospitalized with chronic physical illnesses. 
All had sufficient physical recovery to be 
employed in a sheltered workshop attached 
to the hospital, but none were yet well 
enough to compete in normal jobs in the 
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community; indeed, some never would 
again. There were 15 males and 13 females 
ranging in age from 24 to 84, with a median 
of 57.5 years. Their primary diagnoses in- 
cluded complex fractures, paralyzing spinal 
cord injuries, rheumatoid arthritis, multiple 
sclerosis, diabetes, and pulmonary emphy- 
sema. Educational achievement was prob- 
ably somewhat lower and the number of 
social service problems was probably some- 
what higher than in the general chronic 
hospital population; in other respects the 
sample appeared representative of the above 
population. 

The Q sort: A 63-item Q sort was con- 
structed which called for sorting descriptive 
phrases into a forced quasi-normal distribu- 
tion, as follows: 3, 5, 7, 10, 13, 10, 7, 5, and 
3. Coverage of the content universe was 
attempted by constructing items around the 
Spranger categories of theoretical, political, 
social, economic, aesthetic, and religious 
values; a global adjustment category was 
also included. Examples of the items in 
each category are shown in Taste |. All 


items were worded positively to offset tend- 
encies on the part of the judges toward mak- 
ing “good” and “bad” value judgments. 


As many items as possible presented gross 
behavioral descriptions, i.e., called for a 


TABLE 1 
Examples of Q Sort Items 





Category Item 





has religious faith 

quotes Bible 

a leader among his fellows 

seeks the limelight 

remembers instructions 

economizes on materials 

a clear thinker 

figures things out in advance 

wants to do beautiful work 

more interested in quality than 
quantity 

equally at ease with men and 
women 

understands 
point of view 

confident 

relaxed 


Religious 
Political 
Economic 
Theoretical 
Aesthetic 
another _person’s 


Adjustment 
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minimum of inference on the part of the 
judges. 

Procedure: Prior to the beginning of the 
study each patient had been working in the 
shop for at least two months, and in a few 
cases, as much as one year. Pairs of shop 
supervisors most familiar with the patients 
independently used the Q sort to describe 
their behavior. All inter-judge reliability 
coefficients were significant beyond the 0.01 
level; the mean of these coefficients, aver- 
aged by Fisher's z method, was 0.48. A 
composite Q sort for each patient was ob- 
tained by summing the item placements of 
the two supervisors and re-sorting the items 
into the original distribution on the basis 
of these scores; in cases of ties, items were 
randomly assigned to adjoining categories. 

Pearson product moment correlations 
among the composites yielded a 28 by 28 
correlation matrix. The matrix was factor 
analyzed by means of Thurstone’s [/0] 
centroid method, with the highest correla- 
tion in each column or row entered as an 
estimate of the communality of each patient. 
Six factors were extracted and rotated to 
approximate orthogonal simple structure. 
The median absolute residual correlation 
after extraction of the sixth factor was 0.00, 
with 92 per cent of the residuals between 
+0.15. 

Identification of Factors: Items were ar- 
ranged in factor-arrays by means of a proce- 
dure described by Cresser [2] in which each 
item in a person-array is multiplied by the 
weight of the person’s contribution to the 
factor-array, the value of each item being 
the sum across person-arrays of the weighted 
scores. The final factor-arrays were the ar- 
rangements of the items in ascending order 
of their total scores. Items with the highest 
and lowest scores were then used to identify 
the factors. 


1 The following tables have been deposited with 
the American Documentation Institute: (a) The 
Q sort items, (b) the matrix of original and residual 
intercorrelations, (c) the unrotated factor loadings, 
and (d) a table showing the rank, for each factor, 
of each of the 63 Q sort items. Order Document 
No. 5801, remitting $1.25 for 35-mm. microfilm or 
$1.25 for 6 by 8 inch photocopies. Make checks or 
money orders payable to: Chief, Photoduplication 
Service, Library of Congress. 





Relation of Factors to External Criteria: 
The possibility that certain factors might 
be artifacts of age and sex differences was 
examined by determining the relation of 
these variables to the factor loadings, using 
the Mann-Whitney U test for sex and the 
rank difference correlation for age. 

Additional quantitative data that could 
be drawn upon in interpreting the factors 
consisted of WAIS Performance IQ's pro- 
rated from the Picture Completion and Pic- 
ture Arrangement subtests, and scores on a 
criterion rating scale of job performance 
which was made up of six equally weighted 
elements—the number of jobs the patient 
could perform, his productivity, steadiness 
of work habits, attendance and punctuality, 
independence from supervision, and quality 
of work [8]. Comparison of Performance 


IQ and job performance with each factor 
was done with rank difference correlations. 
- Finally, factor loadings were compared 
qualitatively with interviews with the psy- 
chologist and with the available social his- 
tory material. 


Results 


The rotated factor matrix is presented in 
Tase 2. Descriptions of these factors in 
terms of the salient items in the Q sort 
factor-arrays are presented below, along 
with the names used to identify them. The 
relationships of the factors to the variables 
of sex, age, Performance IQ, and job per- 
formance rating are presented in TABLE 3. 

Factor I included remembering instruc- 
tions, following directions, and ready com- 
prehension. Individuals characterized by 


TABLE 2 
Rotated Factor Matrix 








—Factors 





Ill 


Iv 





50 
—21 
—15 
—07 

65 

30 

53 

38 

16 

32 

47 

15 

36 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


85 
01 
88 
36 
—14 
—19 
23 
10 
60 
71 
45 
74 
49 
04 


—03 
10 
04 
19 
31 
17 
—08 
—01 15 
10 —24 
—05 
—11 43 
68 09 
—04 —25 
53 33 
06 —08 
—21 
—13 
07 
—10 
—16 
—14 
35 
23 
—28 650 
24 801 
—08 07 634 
18 21 676 
—36 —22 666 
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TABLE 3 
Relationship of Factors to External Criteria 





Variable Statistic I 


vi 





Sex U 88 
Age rho 
Work Rating rho 
Performance IQ rho 


0.64F 


146.5* 
—0.08 
0.25 
0.18 





* Significant beyond 0.05 level. 
t Significant beyond 0.01 level. 


this factor were described as getting along 
well with their supervisors; however, they 
were not leaders among their fellows, did 
not understand or think of others, and had 
little influence with others. They asked 
questions about work, paid careful attention 
to detail, and were neat and tidy in their 
work. Among their least characteristic 
qualities were being calm, relaxed, and 
well-adjusted. Factor I was not signifi- 
cantly correlated with age or sex; however, 
it was correlated 0.64 with job performance 
ratings and 0.55 with Performance IQ, both 
correlations significant beyond the 0.01 
level. Factor I was named drivenness 
toward work. 

Factor II was defined primarily by items 
placed at the least true end of the Q distri- 
bution. A typical person loaded on this 
factor was not a clear thinker, did not com- 
prehend readily, and did not come up with 
good ideas. His work did not show advance 
planning, organization, or attention to de- 
tail. Socially, however, he got along with 
others in the shop and with his supervisor; 
he was equally at ease with men and women 
and appeared generally well-adjusted and 
realistic. Despite this seeming social ease, 
this person was not sought by others and 
was described as a “moral” person having 
religious faith. Factor II was not related to 
age or sex. It was correlated —0.79 with job 
performance and —0.75 with Performance 
1Q, both correlations significant beyond the 
0.01 level. For reasons discussed later, it 
may have been an artifact that this factor 
was not more clearly bipolar. Factor II 
was designated intellectual deficit. 

Individuals typified by Factor III were 
described as getting along with their super- 
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visors and with others in the shop. They 
remembered instructions, followed direc- 
tions, wanted to learn, and were said to be 
good people to have on the job. More gen- 
erally, they were well-adjusted and realistic. 
Their least characteristic traits were: seek- 
ing the limelight, acting important, attract- 
ing attention, and taking charge of other 
people. They did not quote the Bible or 
preach; they did not appear to believe in 
miracles or require spiritual help. None of 
the variables of sex, age, job performance, 
or Performance IQ was significantly related 
to this factor. Factor III was named /atssez- 
faire-realism. 

The individuals who were characterized 
by Factor IV were described as having re- 
ligious faith, being “moral,” liking to 
preach, and believing in miracles. They 
knew the right thing to say when they met 
someone, asked questions about work, and 
got along with others in the shop. On the 
negative side, they were self-critical and 
were not realistic, well-adjusted, relaxed, or 
calm. They were not leaders among their 
fellows. Factor IV was not correlated with 
sex, age, or Performance IQ. It did, how- 
ever, show a moderate negative correlation 
with job performance, —0.43, significant at 
the 0.05 level. Factor IV was named hys- 
teria. 

Factor V was bipolar and showed only a 
few loadings of moderate size. The posi- 
tive pole of this factor included being 
humble, self-critical, considerate of the 
feelings of others, and thinking of others 
before oneself. These individuals were also 
said to be artistic, to have religious faith, 
and to quote the Bible. Persons at the 
negative pole were said to seek the lime- 
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light, act important, and influence others. 
In addition, they were realistic, confident, 
well-adjusted, had drive, and said what 
they thought. None of the variables of sex, 
age, job performance, or Performance IQ 
was correlated with this factor. The most 
appropriate name for Factor V seemed to 
be submission-dominance. 

Factor VI was a bipolar factor with such 
low loadings that its precise identification 
must remain in doubt. The positive pole 
was described by individuals who dressed 
neatly, were neat and tidy about work, and 
paid careful attention to detail. They had 
drive and liked to preach. They also knew 
the right thing to say when they met some- 
one, influenced others, and enjoyed the 
feel of different materials. Factor VI was 
not significantly correlated with age, job 
performance rating, or Performance IQ. 
Women, however, tended to achieve positive 
loadings; men, negative ones, significant 
beyond the 0.05 level. Factor VI was ten- 
tatively identified as constrictiveness-expan- 
stveness. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


1. The most important general conclu- 
sion that can be drawn is that the evidence 
does not support a unitary concept of moti- 


vation in rehabilitation. Rather than find- 
ing clusters of traits characterizing each end 
of a single dimension, this study showed the 
presence of several dimensions. If the study 
had employed an “extreme groups” design, 
based on the criterion job performance rat- 
ing scale, several of the factors would have 
been indiscriminately lumped together at 
the ends of the job performance continuum, 
whereas others would have been left out 
since they were neutral with respect to job 
performance. In accordance with the con- 
ception advanced in the introduction, the 
factors isolated in this study may be viewed 
as neutral, contributing to, or impeding one 
kind of rehabilitation effort, but their psy- 
chological distinctiveness cannot be ignored. 

2. While factor analytic studies have often 
been criticized for yielding factors that are 
clinically meaningless [6], to greater or lesser 
degrees the present factors have some stand- 
ing as previously explored clinical entities. 
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This makes it possible to formulate some 
hypotheses regarding the nature of the life 
styles exhibited in the sheltered shop, such 
hypotheses having more general implica- 
tions for other aspects of the psychology of 
physical disability and the rehabilitation 
process. 

Generalizing from studies of the blind, 
Cutsforth [4] has focused on two reaction 
patterns to physical disability, the com- 
pensatory reactions of compulsive personali- 
ties and the retreat reactions of hysterical 
personalities. These reactions agree rather 
well with the patterns here labeled driven- 
ness toward work and hysteria, respectively. 
In turn, drivenness toward work bears some 
resemblance to the factor postulated by 
Shontz [9], energy level. The merely moder- 
ate correlation of Factor I with Performance 
IQ, compared to Factor II, and the strong 
presence of least characteristic qualities of 
calm, relaxed, and well-adjusted argued 
against an interpretation of Factor I as an 
intellectual factor. Rather, it appeared that 
these individuals had intellectual avenues 
available to them for developing compensa- 
tory reactions. The case history material 
showed that individuals with high loadings 
on either factor had poor life achievement 
records, certainly for different reasons in 
view of the present evidence. The stimulus 
characteristics of the hospital and sheltered 
shop—permissiveness, routine, protective- 
ness, and relaxed authority—probably 
heightened the difference between groups. 
For Factor I people, there was less conflict 
over the competitiveness of compensatory 
reactions and a greater chance of these re- 
actions meeting with social approval. For 
Factor IV people, there was tolerance of 
labile, narcissistic, and dependent behavior. 

It is no surprise that intelligence emerged 
as a separate personality factor, albeit in the 
form of intellectual deficit, in view of the 
previous findings of investigations like those 
of Cattell [1]. A previous study which in- 
cluded the same subjects used here also 
showed rated job performance to be partly 
a function of tested intelligence [8]. Al- 
though Factor II showed only a slight tend- 
ency toward bipolarity, this was probably 
due to the perceptions of the supervisor 
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judges who may have been prone to focus 
on intellectual deficit as a source of incon- 
venience in their work, paying little atten- 
tion to intellectual distinction above a cer- 
tain level. The presence of religiosity and 
moralism in Factor II may indicate the im- 
portance of external rules and values in the 
adjustments of these persons, including 
their adjustments to severe disability and 
rehabilitation. 

Factor III, labeled laissez-faire realism, is 
of interest primarily because it was not cor- 
related with job performance in the shop. 
Clinicians would probably rate this factor 
as the “mentally healthiest” of those that 
emerged, excluding the intellectual factor; 
the social histories of Factor III people sup- 
port this hypothesis. On the other hand, 
the social histories of Factor I people were 
easily more pathological than those of the 
other groups, yet they were the best workers. 
Thus, it appears that the requirements of 
mental health may be unrelated to the re- 
quirements of working in sheltered shops 
in institutional settings as these are pres- 
ently constituted. One implication of 
Shontz’s [9] discussion of a postulated factor 
of reality-orientation is relevant here; the 


reality-oriented patient may perform quite 
differently in different rehabilitation set- 
tings, depending on the specific require- 


ments of the latter. The same thing, of 
course, may be said regarding the other fac- 
tors. 


In terms of the magnitudes of factor load- 


ings, Factor V and VI, labeled submission- 
dominance and constrictiveness-expansive- 
ness, lack the clarity of the other factors. In 
terms of relevant Q items, however, Factor 
V appears to be identical with the pattern 
isolated in other studies LJ, pp. 108-112] 
and concerning which special scales have 
been constructed. The identification of 
Factor VI is more doubtful, particularly be- 
cause of its relationship with sex. Several 
interpretations are possible, all of which 
involve cultural sex differences, ¢.g., con- 
ventionalism-individuality. The tentative 
naming and description of these factors 
represent hypotheses for future research 
which would make use of relevant items in 
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the Q sort both for more precise identifica- 
tion of these factors and for clearer compari- 
son with various criteria. 

3. The present study points toward a 
specific methodology for studying the psy- 
chology of physical disability and rehabili- 
tation. It also has certain implications for 
psychological diagnosis, prognosis, and 
treatment. 

Research must begin with inquiry into 
the differential impact of various physical 
disabilities upon individuals differing in 
already existing personality patterns. A 
similar consideration holds for the interac- 
tion between personality factors and specific 
aspects of the rehabilitation process. As 
the nature of these interactions becomes 
known, diagnosis and prognosis will more 
closely approach the recommendations of 
Holt [7] for combining both clinical and 
statistical methods of assessment. At the 
same time, treatment recommendations 
would be placed on a more realistic footing; 
in the words of Cronbach [3], the payoff 
function would be maximized. 


Summary 


The present study undertook the em- 
pirical demonstration of multiple patterns 
of behavior in a sheltered shop and the pre- 
liminary description of some of these pat- 
terns. The view was taken that reactions 
to physical disability and the patient's 
utilization of rehabilitation services are 
largely understandable from the standpoint 
of previously existing personality factors. 
Factorial analysis of the interperson corre- 
lations of 28 severely disabled patients work- 
ing in a sheltered shop led to the extrac- 
tion of six factors and their preliminary de- 
scription. The relationships of the factors 
to certain external criteria were presented. 
The implications of the study for research, 
diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of the 
physically disabled were briefly discussed. 
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CONFERENCE ON EXCHANGE-OF-PERSONS HELD IN WASHINGTON 


The largest and most comprehensive conference ever held on exchange- 
of-persons, sponsored by the Institute of International Education, was 
held last month in Washington, D. C. Some of those taking part in dis- 
cussions centering on every area and aspect of exchange between the 
United States and the rest of the world were: Vice-President Richard M. 
Nixon, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Senator J. William Fulbright, Chester 
Bowles, Edward R. Murrow, Blanche Thebom, and Senator Karl E. 
Mundt. 

More than 1,000 persons attended the four-day meeting, which in- 
cluded three plenary sessions, 23 workshops, and 12 clinics. Two high- 
lights of the Conference were the IIE Awards Dinner and the plenary 
session on “Exchanges with Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union.” 

One hundred and thirty organizations cooperated with the Institute in 
sponsoring the Conference. They include the National American Red 
Cross, American Field Service Committee, American National Theatre 
and Academy, U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, National Council of Christians 
and Jews, and World Council of Churches, among others. 
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Results of a Pre-College 
Testing and Counseling Program 


MALCOLM H. ROBERTSON 


Me UNIVERSITIES are now conducting 
combined counseling and testing pro- 
grams for entering freshmen. Some of the 
published reports have been concerned pri- 
marily with the outcome of such programs. 

Thus, Berdie [1] compared self-estimates 
of students with their actual test scores and 
found only low to moderate correlations. 
He found later that a group of these stu- 
dents who received counseling could esti- 
mate only their vocational interest scores 
more accurately than could a group who did 
not receive counseling. In a somewhat re- 
lated study, Singer and Stefflre [6] compared 
estimates of vocational interest before and 
after counseling for a group of high school 
seniors. The authors found that after 
counseling there was less discrepancy be- 
tween estimated and actual vocational in- 
terests. 

Other published studies have utilized the 
data of these programs to study a specific 
problem in the area of testing or counseling. 
For example, Matteson [3] noted that 
women were less optimistic than men in 
predicting grades for the first semester of 
their freshman year, but women showed 
more discrepancy between estimated and 
actual grades. On the other hand, Jackson 
[2] found that the grades of women students 
were more consistent with their college en- 
trance examination scores than were the 
grades of men. 

The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the results of a pre-college testing and coun- 
seling program for prospective freshmen at 
the University of Mississippi. We decided 
that one feasible method of analyzing the 
results would be to determine the changes 
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that occurred in students’ attitudes toward 
themselves and toward college. 


Procedure 


The pre-college program was divided into 
six three-day conferences conducted for six 
weeks during the summer. Each three-day 
conference consisted of a day and a half of 
aptitude, achievement, and interest tests. 
Another half-day was devoted to counseling 
sessions in which counselors interpreted the 
tests and gave assistance in planning a 
course of study. The remaining time was 
spent in question and answer sessions with 
University personnel and student leaders 
on problems common to freshmen. 

Of the 288 students who registered in ad- 
vance for the conferences, 186, or two-thirds, 
attended one of the six conferences. Ap- 
proximately 55 per cent were men and 45 
per cent were women. About 75 per cent of 
the students were from Mississippi while the 
remaining 25 per cent came from 10 other 
states. Nearly all the students had just 
graduated from high school while a few 
students were transferring from other col- 
leges or had one more year of high school 
to complete. With the exception of a few 
men in their early twenties, the age range 
was from 17 to 19 years. 

At the beginning of each conference, a 
questionnaire was administered to each 
student. The same questionnaire with 
slightly different wording of a few items was 
administered to every student at the end of 
the three-day conference. The students 
were not required to sign their names. A 
code number was used to match the first 
and second questionnaire. The question- 
naire items used in the analysis are pre- 
sented below. 


1. Rank the following in terms of what you be- 
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lieve is most important for college success. (1 
for the most important, 8 for the least impor- 
tant.) 

. aptitude 
....chance 

. ..- personality 

. .drive persistence 

..well adjusted 

..Study skills 

. . professors 
.... interest in people 


2. Compared to other students, I think my vocabu- 
lary is in the 
Top quarter 
rhird quarter 
....Second quarter 


.... Bottom quarter 


3. Place a 1 in front of the statement which you 
feel has been (will be) of most value to you 
in pre-college conference; a 2 for the statement 
which has been (will be) of most help; and so 
on until all have been rated. 

....Deciding whether ....Learning more 
to attend college about college 
....- Deciding what . .Making new 
career to prepare friends 
for .... Understanding 
Deciding what sub- myself better 
jects to take 


. Compared to other students, I think my college 
aptitude is in the 
.... Top quarter 
.... Third quarter 
....Second quarter 
...- Bottom quarter 


. (a) I think my highest interest is in 
b) I think my lowest interest is in... 


6. Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to reason using words is in the 
.. Top quarter 
... Third quarter 
. Second quarter 
.... Bottom quarter 
7. (a) I think my highest aptitude is in 
(b) I think my lowest aptitude is in 
. Compared to other students, I think my ability 
to reason using numbers is in the 
... Top quarter 
... Third quarter 
.. Second quarter 
..Bottom quarter 


. I am planning to major in 


. Compared to other students, I think my reading 
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rate is in the 

.... Top quarter 

.... Third quarter 

....Second quarter 

....Bottom quarter 
11. Compared to other students, I think my reading 

comprehension is in the 

.... Top quarter 

.... Third quarter 

....Second quarter 

.... Bottom quarter 

Two years later the same questionnaire 

was sent to 125 students who were still en- 
rolled at the University. Seventy-five stu- 
dents returned a completed questionnaire. 


Results 


For each item of the questionnaire, we 
determined the number of students who had 
changed their responses after completion of 
the program. Then, for those who had 
changed, we determined whether there was 
a significant change in one direction. To 
determine this significance, we applied the 
McNemar [5] Test for Significance of 
Changes. For items 5, 7, and 9, the nature 
of the responses was such that we were not 
able to find an appropriate statistical test 
to determine the significance of the change. 
Therefore, for these three items we have 
reported only the percentage who had 
changed their responses. 

Item 9: Forty-three of the 174! students 
or approximately 25 per cent changed their 
choice of a field of study. 

Item 5: We found that 47 per cent 
changed their idea of what they thought 
was their highest interest. On the other 
hand, about 76 per cent changed their idea 
of what they considered to be their lowest 
interest. 

Item 7: Approximately 80 per cent of the 
students changed their view about what 
they considered to be their highest and 
lowest aptitude. 

Item 2: There were 43 per cent who 
changed their self-estimates of vocabulary 
score. However, the difference between the 
number who increased and the number who 


*The N used in the different analyses varied due 
to some incomplete responses. 
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decreased their self-estimates was not sig- 
nificant. 

Item 10: Approximately 50 per cent 
changed their self-estimates of their reading 
rate. We obtained an x? value of 7.86 and 
for a df of 1 this value is significant below 
the 0.01 level. The difference was a lowered 
self-estimate. 

Item 11: There were 48 per cent who 
changed their self-estimates of reading com- 
prehension. An x? value of 4.68 was ob- 
tained and for a df of | this value is signifi- 
cant below the 0.05 level. Again, the differ- 
ence was a lowered self-estimate. 

Item 4: Approximately 44 per cent 
changed their self-estimates of college apti- 
tude. However, the difference between the 
number who increased and the number who 
decreased their self-estimates was not sig- 
nificant. 

Item 6: We found that 45 per cent 
changed their self-estimates of verbal rea- 
soning ability, but there was no significant 
increase or decrease. 

Item 8: About 44 per cent changed their 
self-estimates of mathematical reasoning 
ability. Similarly, there was no significant 
increase or decrease. 

Item 1: For four of the factors, study 
skills, professors, personality, and aptitude, 
there was a significant difference between 
the number who increased and the number 
who decreased their rankings. The differ- 
ence was in the direction of a decrease. 
For three of the factors, drive persistence, 
personal adjustment, and interest in sub- 
jects, there was a significant difference be- 
tween the number who increased and the 
number who decreased their rankings. The 
difference was toward an increase in impor- 
tance. Chance was the only factor that did 
not show a significant increase or decrease. 
This factor was ranked low by the majority 
of students. 

Item 3: For two of the six factors, under- 
standing myself better and learning more 
about college, we obtained a significant dif- 
ference between the number who increased 
and the number who decreased their rank- 
ings. The difference was a higher ranking 
for the former and a lower ranking for the 
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latter factor. For the other four factors, 
we found no significant increase or decrease 
in the rankings. 

To determine the stability of the re- 
sponses to the post-session questionnaire, 
the index of order associations, 0, was com- 
puted for items 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 11. This 
statistic ranges from — 1.00 through 0 to 
+ 1.00. For item 2, reading vocabulary, o 
was 0.30; for college aptitude o was 0.39; for 
reasoning with words o was 0.38; for reason- 
ing with numbers o was 0.50; for reading 
speed o was 0.57; for reading comprehension 
o was 0.35. For the remaining items, the 
form of the responses was not suitable for 
a statistical test of stability. However, it 
should be mentioned that between 50 and 
60 per cent of the students did not change 
their major or what they considered to be 
their high interest, high aptitude, and low 
aptitude. On the other hand, nearly 70 
per cent changed their idea of what they 
believed to be their lowest interest. 


Discussion 


While the results of the preceding analysis 
are quite varied, they do demonstrate the 
effect of the conference on students’ re- 
sponses to the questionnaire items. 

First, nearly all of the students had a defi- 
nite educational goal before the confer- 
ence [4]. We found that 25 per cent of these 
students decided to change this goal after 
the conference. The reason that more did 
not change might be that the conference 
confirmed their first choice. Some support 
might be found for this hypothesis in that 
the students tended to rank decision about 
a career as the most important benefit 
gained from the conference. On the other 
hand, with 50 per cent changing their idea 
of their highest interest and 80 per cent 
changing their view of their highest apti- 
tude, we might have expected a larger num- 
ber to have changed their educational goal. 

To return to the point of benefits gained 
from the conference, we found that under- 
standing myself better showed a significant 
increase in ranking after the conference, 
while learning more about college showed 
a significant decrease in ranking. Further- 
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more, it is interesting to note that deciding 
whether to attend college was neither an 
important reason for attending the confer- 
ence nor an important benefit gained from 
the conference. 

Contrary to our expectations, item 1, 
factors important for college success, showed 
more significant changes than any other 
item. Thus, we found that after the con- 
ference a significant number attributed 
more importance to such variables as inter- 
est in subjects, drive persistence, being well 
adjusted, and less importance to such vari- 
ables as personality, professor, aptitude, and 
study skills. 

As for the items pertaining to self-esti- 
mates of educational capacities, only read- 
ing rate and reading comprehension were 
affected in a consistent way by the testing 
and counseling program. On both of these 
items, students lowered self-estimates of 
their skill. 

In the follow-up study, the uniformly low 
correlations indicated that the self-estimates 
did not have much stability. In view of the 
interval of two years, the types of self-esti- 
mates, and the age of the subjects, such a 
finding is not surprising. 


Summary 


The purpose of this study was to analyze 
the results of a pre-college testing and 


counseling program for prospective fresh- 
men. The program consisted of a series of 
three-day conferences. 

The sample was comprised of 186 stu- 
dents who planned to enroll in the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi. A questionnaire de- 
signed to obtain self-estimates and attitudes 
toward college was administered to each 
student at the beginning and at the end of 
each three-day conference. 

Significant changes were noted particu- 
larly in students’ self-estimates of reading 
skill and in certain factors considered to be 
important for success in college. 

A follow-up study two years later showed 
little stability in most of the self-estimates. 
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HEALTH SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


The National Foundation, 800 Second Avenue, New York City, in an 
effort to help overcome the critical shortage of personnel in the health 
field, has announced a multi-million dollar scholarship program designed 
to interest young people in careers in medicine, nursing, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, and medical social work. 

Awards taking financial need and scholastic achievement into con- 
sideration will be made by state and territorial committees coi: yosed of 


members of the five health professions. 


Detailed information about the 


scholarships will be made available to deans and school counselors at a 


later date. 
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Academic Achievement of Freshmen High School Students 
In Relationship to Class Load and Scholastic Aptitude 


GENE L. SCHWILCK 


A SCHOOL faculty must consistently eval- 
wate curricular offerings in terms of 
the abilities, interests, and aspirations of the 
students which it serves. One phase of 
school guidance is providing counsel con- 
cerning the academic load in which a stu- 
dent can enroll most profitably. Therefore, 
the following survey was conducted to give 
additional insight into the advisability with 
which students might enroll in six subjects. 
It is recognized that there are many vari- 
ables which influence the academic achieve- 
ment of students which cannot be objec- 
tively measured. Thus, this survey of the 
freshmen students enrolled in North Cen- 
tral Senior High School, Metropolitan 
School District, Indianapolis, Indiana, in 
the 1956-1957 school year considers only 
three dimensions; academic load, academic 
achievement as indicated by grades, and 
scholastic aptitude. 


The Problem 


The specific hypothesis to be tested was: 
Students enrolled in six subjects (and con- 
sequently not enrolled in a study period) 
attain the same academic success as students 
of the same scholastic aptitude who are en- 
rolled in only four or five subjects (and do 
have one or more study periods). 


The Study 


The design of the study included the fol- 
lowing considerations. All students in the 
freshman class who were enrolled in six 
subjects were compared with students who 
were enrolled in at least one study period. 
In an effort to recognize that certain courses 
require more time for outside preparation 


Gene L. Scuwitck is Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of Student Personnel for the Metropolitan 
School District of Washington Township, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 
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than others, the subject areas were assigned 
a weighted number on the basis of experi- 
mental evidence. English, a requirement 
for all freshmen, was assigned a load-value 
of two; algebra, science, and foreign lan- 
guage, a load-value of three; all the remain- 
ing full credit subjects a value of two; and 
the half-credit subjects a value of one. 

In accordance with this basic hypothesis, 
the academic grades were computed on the 
same proportional basis with A equal to 
four points, B to three points, C to two 
points, and D to one point. F was equal to 
a zero point value. A grade index was 
found by dividing the academic point total 
by the weighted load index. Thus, the 
larger the value of the grade index, the 
greater the academic achievement of the 
student. 

The freshman students were divided into 
four groups according to scholastic aptitude 
as measured by the Otis Quick Scoring 
Mental Test, Gamma, Form Em: those 
with scores 120 or above, those with scores 
from 110 through 119, those with scores 
from 100 through 109, and those with scores 
below 100. A grade index was computed 
for the 421 students of the class who were 
enrolled in only four or five subjects and 
consequently who were enrolled in one or 
two study hall periods. A grade index was 
computed for the 8! freshman students who 
were enrolled in six subjects. Also, grade 
indices were computed for each category of 
student in each of the four ranges of scho- 
lastic aptitude. These data are presented 
in TABLE I. 

Taste | indicates that the freshmen stu- 
dents who were enrolled in six subjects 
received statistically significantly higher 
academic grades than freshmen students 
enrolled in only four or five subjects. An 
attempt to compare academic achievement 





TABLE | 


Grade Indices and Scholastic Aptitude of 81 
Freshmen Students Enrolled in Six Subjects 
Contrasted With 421 Freshman Students 

Enrolled in Only Four or Five Subjects 





Scholastic Aptitude 


a, 


100— 110-— Above 
109 6119 «=119 


Inclusive Below 
Group 100 


Freshmen 
Students 





Enrolled in 6 
subjects 

Enrolled in 4 
or 5 subjects 


1.33 0.64 41.03 121 148 


1.13 0.77 1.04 1.29 148 





with class load in relation to scholastic apti- 
tude indicated that regardless of the class 
load, students achieved comparable aca- 
demic success. The only exception was for 
the group of students with a Gamma IQ 
below 100. Within this group of students, 
academic success was inversely proportional 
to the academic load. The data in TABLE 
1 support the accepted hypothesis that 
scholastic aptitude is a significant prediction 
of academic success. The data also indicate 
that students with average or above average 
scholastic aptitude maintain a given aca- 
demic achievement regardless of their 
academic load. 


Summary 


The following findings concerning the 
academic load which is appropriate for stu- 
dents are worthy of consideration: 

1. Of the freshmen students who were 
enrolled in at least one study period, the 
average academic load was 10.8 and the 
average grade index was 1.13. The fresh- 
men students who were enrolled in six sub- 


jects had an average academic load of 12.2, 


and the average grade index was 1.33. This 
indicates that students who selected full 
schedules of classes, although they were 
carrying heavier loads than the average 
student, achieved a statistically significantly 
higher academic achievement (as measured 
by grades than the typical students who 
carried lighter loads. 

2. Introduction of the variable of scholas- 
tic aptitude indicated that students with 
average or above average scholastic aptitude 
obtained a given academic achievement re- 
gardless of load. 

3. Students with below average scholastic 
aptitude earned grades inversely propor- 
tional to their academic load. 

4. Items for consideration and additional 
study include: 

a. In this survey, students who selected 
heavier academic loads were the students 
with higher scholastic aptitude. 

b. Academic achievement was found 
to be directly and significantly related to 
scholastic aptitude. 

c. As a group, students who selected 
heavier academic loads achieved greater 
academic achievement (as measured by 
grades) than students enrolled in lighter 
loads. Introduction of scholastic aptitude 
as a third factor indicated that students 
with average or above average scholastic 
aptitude achieved at a given level regardless 
of their academic load. 

d. The survey implied that factors 
other than ability and academic load are 
important in predicting academic achieve- 
ment. 

e. This survey did not include an 
evaluation of the conditions within study 
rooms which determine the study environ- 
ment, nor a consideration of the amount of 
time students spend in class preparation. 
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Highest and Lowest Ranking Students 
at the School of Education of a Large Urban University 


PAUL CENT! 


HE COUNSELOR in college often seeks an- 
} Seabee to the problem of student failures 
or poor achievement. Possible explanations 
are many, ranging from inadequate scholas- 
tic aptitude or deficiencies in academic 
background to a lack of those skills neces- 
sary for college work. Frequently, however, 
students whose test results indicate that 
they should be enjoying academic success 
either fail or receive grades far below their 
potential. In such cases, the reasons for 
poor academic performance are often not 
apparent. 

An analysis of the published research 
which has attempted to determine the fac- 
tors important to college success leads to the 
conclusion that the factors important to 
academic success are different from school 
to school. In view of this, it would seem 
important for the college counselor to de- 
termine what factors influence academic 
success or failure in the particular institu- 
tion which he serves. It was as part of a 
more comprehensive investigation of these 
factors that the following study was under- 
taken. 


Problem 


The purpose of this investigation was to 


Paut Cent! is Senior Guidance Officer at Fordham 
University, New York City. 

This study was completed as part of a more com- 
er mee gga investigation of the characteristics of 
nighest and lowest ranking college students. The 
more comprehensive investigation was completed 
under the direction of James J. Cribbin, Ph.D., as 
part of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree in 
the Division of Educational Psychology, Measure- 
ments and Guidance of the School of Education of 
Fordham University. 
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determine the differences between highest 
and lowest ranking students in the day ses- 
sion of the school of education of a large 
urban university with respect to certain per- 
sonal characteristics, family background, 
and use of time. 


Subjects 

The subjects participating in this investi- 
gation were 64 full-time students enrolled 
during the 1955-1956 school year. Thirty- 
two subjects, eight from each college class, 
comprised the group of highest ranking stu- 
dents, and 32 subjects, eight from each class, 
comprised the group of lowest ranking stu- 
dents. The highest ranking and lowest 
ranking students were chosen on the basis 
of the first semester grade-point averages. 
Highest and lowest ranking subjects were 
chosen randomly from the 10 highest rank- 
ing and the 10 lowest ranking students in 
each class. 


Method 


The data were collected by means of a 
questionnaire. The analysis of variance 
and chi-square techniques were utilized in 
analyzing most of the data. In some cases, 
however, where the application of statistical 
techniques was neither possible nor neces- 
sary, the data were reported as frequency 
counts. Where tests of significance were 
employed, the 0.01 level of confidence was 
accepted as the criterion of significance. 


Summary of Results 


Analysis of the data yielded the following 
results: 





No significant differences were found be- 
tween the total highest and the total lowest 
ranking students in sex, the degrees for 
which the subjects were registered, the 
travel time to and from school, and the 
place of study. In all four classes, however, 
the highest ranking groups contained more 
women and fewer men than would be ex- 
pected on the basis of the proportion of 
the total men and women in their respec- 
tive classes. The lowest ranking groups, on 
the contrary, contained more men and 
fewer women than might be expected. In 
addition, the student responses indicated 
that more highest ranking than lowest rank- 
ing subjects studied in a private room within 
the home. 

The highest ranking students in the fresh- 
man, sophomore, and junior classes, and in 
the total highest ranking group were found 
to be slightly younger than the correspond- 
ing lowest ranking students. In the senior 


class, the highest ranking students were 
slightly older than the lowest ranking stu- 
dents. 

All subjects, except one, lived at home. 
One lowest ranking junior lived on campus. 


None of the subjects lived in private rooms 
off campus. 

In each class, more lowest ranking stu- 
dents than highest ranking students indi- 
cated that one or both of their parents were 
deceased. One highest ranking student and 
one lowest ranking student indicated that 
their parents were divorced. None of the 
students indicated that their parents were 
separated. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the total highest ranking and the 
total lowest ranking students in the occupa- 
tions of the fathers (professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, etc., semi-skilled or unskilled), 
the occupations of the mothers (profes- 
sional, other work, housewife), and the 
positions of the subjects in their families 
(“only child,” “youngest,” “oldest,” “mid- 
dle”). 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the highest and lowest ranking stu- 
dents in the education of their fathers, the 
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education of their mothers, and the size of 
their families. 

No significant differences were found be- 
tween the highest and lowest ranking stu- 
dents in the number of hours per week de- 
voted to study, the number of hours per 
week devoted to television, the number of 
hours per week devoted to recreational 
reading, the number of hours per week 
devoted to radio listening, the number of 
hours per week devoted to sports, the num- 
ber of hours per week devoted to motion 
pictures, and the number of hours per week 
devoted to hobbies. 

More lowest ranking students than high- 
est ranking students participated in activi- 
ties and clubs outside of school. Lowest 
ranking students who participated, except 
for those in the freshman class, averaged 
more hours each week engaged in these 
activities and clubs than did highest ranking 
students who participated. In the fresh- 
man class, highest ranking students aver- 
aged more hours of participation each week 
than did lowest ranking students. 

No significant difference in the number 
of subjects who participated in extracur- 
ricular activities was found between the 
total highest ranking and the total lowest 
ranking students. Total highest ranking 
students who participated engaged in more 
extracurricular activities than did the total 
lowest ranking students who participated. 
Lowest ranking students in each class and 
as a group, however, devoted more hours 
each week to school activities and organiza- 
tions than did highest ranking students who 
participated. 

No significant difference in the number 
of subjects who worked full or part time for 
pay while in school was found between the 
total highest ranking and the total lowest 
ranking students. The highest ranking stu- 
dents who were employed for pay, except 
for those in the sophomore class, devoted 
more hours per week to outside employ- 
ment than did lowest ranking students who 
worked. In the sophomore class, the low- 
est ranking students who worked averaged 
more hours each week of paid employment 
than did the highest ranking students. 
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Conclusions 


The results of the present study seem to 
indicate that with respect to the students 
and the school under investigation, selected 


studied by no means exhaust the factors 
having a possible effect on academic per- 
formance. 

In addition, although no single factor in 
this study was demonstrated to have had a 


factors relating to the personal characteris- 
tics of the students, the family background, 
and the use of time were found to have no 
significant effect on the level of achievement 
of the students. It must be remembered, 
however, that the factors selected to be 


significant effect on achievement, it is pos- 
sible that the level of achievement of col- 
lege students may be determined by a com- 
plex of many factors working together, and 
that these factors may or may not be limited 
to those of the present investigation. 


GUIDANCE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM PLANNED 


A pioneering program of summer studies designed to upgrade the 
skills of secondary school guidance counselors was announced recently by 
Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


Financed under a grant from the General Electric Educational and 
Charitable Fund, the General Electric Guidance Fellowship program will 
be inaugurated next summer at Syracuse University. This will be the 
first guidance program to be conducted jointly by a university and in- 
dustry. 

Fifty high school guidance counselors from 11 Northeastern states and 
the District of Columbia will be selected by the University to participate 


in the six-week course for graduate credit. Each all-expense fellowship 
covers tuition and fees, board and room, and round trip travel allowance 
from each counselor's school address. 

The graduate credit courses are designed to strengthen the professional 
proficiency of practicing guidance counselors, according to Chancellor 
Tolley. A unique feature of the program, he revealed, is that plants and 
personnel of the General Electric Company will also be used to provide 
counselors with practical experience and background information. 
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Publications Available from the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 


THE PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL $7.00 a year 
—" magazine of the Association, published monthly, September through 


THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE QUARTERLY 2.00 a year 
Published quarterly by the National Vocational Guidance Association 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 1.60 a year 
Published quarterly by the American School Counselor Association 

PERSONNEL-O-GRAM 1.50 a year 
Published three times a year by the American College Personnel Association 

THE PLACEMENT SERV ICE BULLETIN 2.00 a year 
A publication of the Placement Committee, listing current jobs in the field 
s paar and personnel and resumes of APGA members who are available 
or positio 

APGA DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS (Members) 1.00 
An alphabetical and geographical listing of members (Non-members) 2.00 
including job title, address, and institution 

DIRECTORY OF VOCATIONAL 

COUNSELING SERVICES 1.50 
Approved list of agencies published by the Committee on Professional 
Standards of APGA (now known as the American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, Inc.) Biennial 

HOW TO VISIT COLLEGES* 25 

HOW TO CREATE YOUR CAREER* 30 
Handbooks for students, teachers, and parents, prepared by the Public 
Information and Professional Relations Committee of NVGA 

NVGA DIRECTORY OF PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS 1.00 
An alphabetical and geographical listing of Professional members of NVGA 
inctatine job title, address, and institution 


NVGA BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OCCUPATIONAL 


LITERATURE 
Evaluated list of recent occupational information prepared by Guidance 
Information Review Service of NV ‘GA 
COUNSELOR PREPARATION 
A Manual on the preparation of counselors, prepared by NVGA 
REHABILITATION COUNSELOR "PR EPARATION* 
Training needs of rehabilitation counselors, prepared by NVGA and the 
National Rehabilitation Association 
JOB ANALYSIS OF EDUCATIONAL PERSONNEL WORKERS 
Interim 5 by the Study Commission of the Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations 
AN INVITATION FOR MEMBERSHIP Free 
Information about the American Personnel and Guidance Association and 
its Divisions 
STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
WORLD 1.00 


> report on conferences with university and government officials, by Wesley 


P. Lloyd 
F ELLOW SHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, AND ASSISTANTSHIPS FOR 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL GRADUATE TRAINING 
by George D. Changaris 
THE USE OF MULTIFACTOR TESTS IN GUIDANCE* 
—— by test authors with introductory and summary articles by Donald 
2. Super 








* Quantity prices available 
Order from National Headquarters 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 
1534 **O” Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
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Counseling and Psychotherapy: 
Theory and Practice 
By C. H. Patterson 


A systematic approach to the theory and practice of counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy, based on a client-centered philoso- 
phy of human relations. 

Due May 1 


How to Interview 
Fourth Revised Edition 
By Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore 


An up-to-date revision of a basic guide to good interviewing 
technique, prepared in collaboration with John W. Gustad. 


288 pages. $4.50 


Measurement for Guidance 
By John W. M. Rothney, Paul J. Danielson, and 
Robert A. Heimann 


The only book to devote itself solely to testing for guid- 
ance; it explores functions, appropriateness, selection, use, 
recording, and interpretation of tests. Exercises and case 
studies. 


392 pages. $5.00 


Successfully Finding Yourself and Your Job 
By F. Alexander Magoun 


How self-understanding aids in the search for success and 
satisfaction in work. 
256 pages. $3.75 


The Adventure of Learning in College 
By Roger H. Garrison 


A provocative approach to freshman orientation, which inter- 
prets the process of learning and spells out goals and expec- 


tations. 
270 pages. $3.25 


Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33d St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Mathematics Requirements in Business Schools 


To the Editor: 

The recent spectacular scientific achievements 
have awakened many people to the importance of 
science and mathematics and have led to a greater 
emphasis on mathematics as an essential part of 
high school and college education. However, stu- 
dents who plan to go into business are sometimes 
unaware of the increasing importance of mathe- 
matics in business and of the entrance and degree 
requirements in mathematics prescribed by the 
collegiate schools of business. The nature of the 
mathematics background for business executives has 
been discussed in other articles, for example, in 
Gaumnitz and Brownlee, “Mathematics for Deci- 
sion Makers” in the Harvard Business Review for 
May-June, 1956. This letter will be devoted to the 
entrance and degree requirements. 

Almost all collegiate schools of business require 
mathematics, either for entrance or as a degree re- 
quirement, or both. Only three of the 79 under- 
graduate schools of business that are members of 
The American Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Business do not require mathematics for entrance 
or for the degree. The most common entrance re- 
quirement is two units of high school mathematics. 
The most common degree requirement is a 3 to 6 
point course in intermediate algebra or in inter- 
mediate algebra and the mathematics of finance. 

All but 18 of the 79 undergraduate schools of 
business require mathematics for entrance. Thirty- 
nine schools require two or more years of mathe- 
matics, and 22 more require at least one year. 
Among the 18 schools that do not require mathe- 
matics, nine recommend or suggest that mathematics 
be offered for admission or require evidence of 
proficiency in mathematics. 

The entrance requirements in mathematics are 
specified in a variety of ways. Usually the require- 
ment is stated directly. However, in some cases 
there is no formal statement of mathematics as an 
admission requirement, but the student is required 
to take a course in college which has a prerequisite 
of entrance mathematics. In some cases, a student 
may be admitted to the university without satisfy- 
ing a mathematics requirement but must present 
mathematics to satisfy the requirements of the 
school of business. 

The most common method of satisfying the en- 
trance requirement in mathematics is to complete 
it in secondary school and present it for entrance. 
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However, a number of schools will accept students 
who have not fulfilled the mathematics require- 
ment if it is made up subsequently. In such cases, 
the student may be conditioned in mathematics or 
he may be required to take the mathematics during 
college, sometimes with and sometimes without 
credit toward his degree. Some colleges use place- 
ment tests in mathematics to determine the stu- 
dent's proficiency in mathematics and require de- 
ficient students to take remedial courses. 

Mathematics is required in the four-year under- 
graduate curriculum of all but 13 of the 79 under- 
graduate collegiate schools of business. In eight 
of these 13 schools, students are required to select 
a course from a group containing mathematics; in 
one, mathematics is recommended as an elective. 
Thirty-five schools require 6 points or more and an 
additional 30 schools require at least $ points. In 
a number of schools, the requirement varies in 
terms of previous preparation in mathematics and 
choice of major field in college. 

The scope of these courses varies from a course in 
elementary business arithmetic in some colleges to 
a 12 point sequence in calculus, probably, and 
operations analysis in the School of Industrial Man- 
agement at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Intermediate algebra is the course most 
frequently required, often in combination with 
another branch of mathematics such as the mathe- 
matics of finance. The description of the required 
mathematics course often indicates that it is a 
course of standard content. Some colleges, however, 
have developed a special type of mathematics course 
for students of business which aims at the broader 
goals outlined in such articles as the previously 
mentioned “Mathematics for Decision Makers.” 

Howarp E. WAHLERT 

Professor of Mathematics 

School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
New York University 

New York City 


Meeting Engineering Students’ Needs 


To the Editor: 

Some prospective engineering college freshmen 
are unduly worried about problems which will face 
them in college. In a recent survey, the 400 fresh- 
men entrants of Newark College of Engineering 
listed the following matters which had most often 
worried them before they entered the college: 
financial problems. too much homework, no knowl- 
edge of what is expected of the student, lack of 
ability to study, and lack of academic success. In 
the consideration of these problems with high 
school counselors, it is hoped that we can help 
some prospective engineering freshmen. 
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As a public institution receiving support from 
the state of New Jersey and the City of Newark, 
Newark College of Engineering conceives that its 
task is the development of sound well-trained engi- 
neers and citizens at the lowest cost consistent with 
high technological quality. Despite the College's 
efforts to keep the quality of education high and 
the cost low, a number of students do have financial 
problems. Yet any student who, in his first semester, 
demonstrates that he has the ability and the desire 
to obtain an engineering education and who can 
honestly show that he needs financial help can re- 
ceive it in the form of a scholarship, a loan, or 
part-time work. The College strongly recommends, 
however, that any prospective student who does not 
have enough money to complete the first year should 
work from three or four months to a year before 
entering college. He should save his money so 
that he will not have to work during his first year. 
After his first year he will be better able to judge 
whether he can earn part of his expenses and still 
find enough time to study. The College maintains 
a very effective placement service to help students 
obtain summer engineering work experience and 
upperclassmen to obtain part-time work (if needed). 
These positions help meet the financial need at 
rates of pay frequently better than average and 
provide extremely valuable experience as well. 

Those high school students who learn to study 
effectively and consistently for at least two hours 
every school night are helping to prepare them- 
selves for the 3'/, to 4 hours per night of homework 
typically assigned in engineering colleges. Fairly 
frequently, engineering freshmen of exceptional 
ability, who have coasted along on that ability, 
come to college and learn for the first time that 
they must do their studying step by step and day 
by day to build up the background of knowledge of 
scientific principles and of mathematical and Eng- 
lish skills necessary for satisfactory work later in 
each semester. The exact amount of study required 
of any particular engineering student, like the 
amount of skill and concentration required for any 
task, depends largely upon the individual. It may 
be as much as 30 hours a week. 

It is difficult to inform any student of the many 
details necessary to make his adjustment to college 
easy and painless. The prospective student who in 
his high school years has faced many new and 
stimulating experiences and who has been on his 
own as much as possible will find attending an en- 
gineering college another stimulating challenge. 
He will approach this new experience with an open 
and receptive mind eager to take full advantage of 
the carefully planned help and advice made avail- 
able to him through orientation lectures and other 
means by college staff members of long experience. 
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Lack of ability to study can frequently be over- 
come by intelligent effort properly applied under 
good supervision. High school guidance counselors 
and teachers can help supervise students, especially 
during their senior year, to plan and carry out 
weekly schedules of study. Most engineering col- 
leges assist students, early in their freshman year, 
to develop planned schedules of study and make 
suggestions to help them study more effectively. 

Some prospective students fear that they will not 
achieve the academic success which they desire in 
college. Although high grades are important to 
engineers who hope to enter research or develop- 
ment activities, there are many other kinds of posi- 
tions available for engineers who complete their 
programs of study with satisfactory grades. Engi- 
neers who go into sales work, into production, and 
into a variety of other kinds of work need a sound 
engineering background. Employers, however, fre- 
quently are somewhat more interested in the per- 
sonal characteristics of these men and their ability 
to deal with people rather than in top-of-the-class 
grades. For this reason, most engineering colleges 
try to develop desirable personal characteristics in 
their students through their humanities, personnel 
relations courses, and through students activities, 
as well as their regular technical classes. 

All students should be advised that because of 
the challenge of college work there will be times 
when they may become discouraged and may need 
the help of a sympathetic faculty adviser, admin- 
istrative officer, or counselor. The student himself 
best knows when these times come for him. When- 
ever he does feel discouraged, he should seek out 
one of these advisers or counselors to give him a 
helping hand. 

HERMAN A. Estrin 

Professor of English, and 

A. PEMBERTON JOHNSON 

Assistant Director of Counseling Center 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 
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GumaNnce PRACTICES AND RESULTS, by 
John W. M. Rothney. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1958. xxi + 542 pp. 
$6.00. 


Hi on the long lists of research in 
counseling that “should be done” 
there usually appears the longitudinal 
evaluation study. “Practical” considera- 
tions of all kinds (perhaps anxiety about 
the implications of negative results) have 
apparently restricted research in evaluation 
to small, atypical samples or to short-term 
follow-ups—and there are precious few of 
these! It is perhaps the major virtue of Dr. 
Rothney’s book to show that a large-scale 
longitudinal evaluation can be done and 
how to do it. However, to single out its 
central virtues is to overlook its other con- 
tributions: a forthright statement of a 
philosophy of guidance, a conscientious de- 
tailing of the data (122 tables and numerous 
exhibits), a bold attempt at clinical predic- 
tion (admittedly unsuccessful), a valuable 
description of 685 subjects five years after 
high school, and a significant series of 
methodological sub-studies. 

The author's purpose is two-fold: (1) to 
describe the guidance practices and their 
results eight years later; (2) to detail the 
methods and procedures in collecting and 
treating the data, as used both in the guid- 
ance and in the ceny The hypothesis 
of the study was that professional counseling 
above and beyond that received from par- 
ents and teachers would so benefit the ex- 
perimentals (nearly 350 high school sopho- 
mores) that they would demonstrate superi- 
ority over the uncounseled controls on cer- 
tain selected criteria five years after high 
school. 

Rothney describes typical student prob- 
lems, then the principles of guidance used 
by him and his University of Wisconsin as- 
sociates in their simulation of a “typical” 
high school guidance program. The sub- 
jects, the setting (four cooperating schools), 
and the instruments are thoroughly covered. 
Of special value are the excellent methodo- 
logical studies of the student autobiography 
and of several questionnaires. 
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The highlight of this study is the follow- 
up: 100 per cent returns were achieved, 
truly remarkable in itself, but it is the use 
to which the returns are put that is impor- 
tant. Rothney’s study of the biases result- 
ing from incomplete returns is of classic 
significance to research workers. But what 
were the results? Disappointing, possibly 
shocking to some but, seen objectively, 
enough to provide modest justification for 
the guidance effort. Briefly (and selec- 
tively) it would appear that the experi- 
mentals achieved “slightly higher” academic 
records; made more progress in employ- 
ment; were more likely to go to college, to 
graduate, and to be more satisfied with col- 
lege; were more satisfied both with their 
high school experience in retrospect and 
with their status five years later. These and 
other positive results usually emerge from 
small differences, sometimes statistically sig- 
nificant, other times revealing a definite 
trend in the hypothesized direction. How- 
ever disappointing the small size of most 
differences and the number of times no 
differences appear at all, we do have a new 
baseline for evaluation. This is a consider- 
able contribution, even if not a comforting 
confirmation. 

Was it all worth it? Undoubtedly, but 
faced with such results this reviewer 
wondered about the counseling itself: was 
this “typical” high school counseling, and 
how much could be generalized from this 
study? An interview outline, even if used 
flexibly, is more conducive to effective data 
collection than to counseling as defined by 
the author. How flexible was its use by 
the three counselors? Then, too, it is a 
matter of philosophy, but the use of precise 
percentiles in test interpretation (a major 
emphasis, it would seem) raises doubts not 
altogether allayed by the table reporting 
students’ reactions. In view of the incon- 
sistencies in the very tests reported by the 
author it would appear that undue weight 
was given to exact scores of scholastic and 
special aptitude. The author's rejection of 
preference inventories in counseling (surely 
a “typical” tool) is based on low occupa- 
tional validities but shouldn’t justification 
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for their use rest more on their furnishing 
standardized clues to motivation than on 
possible predictive value? 

Answers to further questions about the 
frequency of interviews (a range from two 
to over 20) or the length of the interviews 
or other aspects of the counseling were not 
as clear as were the precise details of the 
follow-up. One regrettable shortcoming of 
the report seemed to be the absence of even 
a brief review of evaluative studies to pro- 
vide bases for comparison. 

Clearly a work of such large scope, offer- 
ing such a rich mine of data, will provoke 
many questions and some disagreements, 
and, indeed, this is invited by Dr. Rothney. 
The book is singularly free from dogma- 
tism, and frequent cautions against exces- 
sive inference appear. What other report 
of research offers so judicious a comment on 
the problem of experimental contamina- 
tion: “The investigator even observed an 
experimental boy with his arm around a 
control-group girl while off on an evenings 
excursion and it was assumed that some 
‘contamination’ might have resulted.”? (p. 
61) 

In general, this is a most welcome addi- 
tion to the counselor's bookshelf and for 
the research worker it should serve as a 
handbook for follow-up studies for years to 
come.—MartTin HAMBURGER, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education, New York University. 
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GrowInc Up, Seconp Eprtion, by Roy O. 
Billett and J. Wendell Yeo. Boston: D. 
C. Heath, 1958. 454 pp. 


T COLORFUL, lively picture on the cover 
of Growing Up, by Roy O. Billett and 
J. Wendell Yeo, suggests that the book it- 


self be vital and meaningful. The high 
school student and his teacher and/or coun- 
selor who use the book will find that this is 
true for several reasons. 

1. The treatment of youth’s problems is 
broad and comprehensive. This is evi- 
denced by the titles of the 15 units. 

Unit 1—Making the Most of Now 

Unit 2—You and Your Future 

Unit $—Finding Out Your Heredity as You Grow 
Up 

4—Your Interests and Activities 

5—Achieving Physical Health, Fitness, and 
Safety 

6—Your Personal Appearance 


Unit 
Unit 


Unit 
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7—Achieving Mental-Emotional Health and 
Fitness 

Unit 8—Learning to Fducate Yourself 

Unit 9—Comparing Yourself With Others 

Unit 10—Your Relations With Others 

Unit 11—Preparation for Vocational Choice 

Unit 12—Educational Planning 

Unit 13—The Privilege and 

Citizenship 

Unit 14—The American Standard of Living 

Unit 15—Your Code to Live By 

2. The approach made within each unit 
is intriguing and should be self-motivating 
for the pupil. For instance, Unit 7, Achiev- 
ing Mental-Emotional Health and Fitness, 
has these sub-titles: 

1. An Interview With the School Psychologist 
2. Goals, and What They Have to Do With Mental- 
Emotional Health and Fitness 
. Appraising Your Goals 
. Thinking, Emotions, Goals, and Problem-Solving 
5. Urges or Desires, and Habits 
. Living, Thinking, Working in a Real America 
and a Real World 
. If You Have the Time and Interest 

3. The topics are of practical interest and 
concern to high school boys and girls. Here 
are 2. few picked from several chapters: 
Record of My Interests and Activities 
Budgeting Time and Money 
My Time Chart 
A Suggested Time Chart 
Self-Appraisal oi Your Abilities 
Making an Aptitude-Achievement Profile 
A Systematic, Rezsonably Accurate Way of Compar- 

ing Yourself With Others 
Kinds of Needs That Underlie Human Relations 
And many others 

4. Growing Up has other attractive fea- 
tures, including pictures which illustrate 
valid classroom and counseling situations, 
charts, graphs, and tables which present 
data of interest and value to high school 
pupils, and a natural, easily read style. 

5. A Teacher's Manual has been pre- 
pared to accompany Growing Up, Second 
Edition. The manual describes the course, 
its objectives, and the place of the course 
in the total educational program. The 
manual also provides a set of organized re- 
source materials for each unit to help in 
such matters as: (1) determining time allot- 
ment, (2) establishing objectives, (3) intro- 
ducing the unit, (4) preparing local study- 
and-activity guides, (5) evaluating student 
progress and achievement, (6) arranging 
for supplementary reading materials and 


Unit 


Price of American 
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audio-visual aids, (7) conserving the 
teacher’s time and increasing the value of 
the course in miscellaneous other ways. 

This book is worthy of examination by 
directors of guidance, curriculum super- 
visors, counselors, teacher-counselors, and 
teachers of high-school courses with such 
titles as “Senior Problems,” “Social Studies,” 
“Basic Course.” It should have meaning to 
boys and girls in rural as well as in urban 
high schools.—HARRyY SMALLENBURG, Direc- 
tor, Division of Research and Guidance, 
Los Angeles County Schools. 

<> 

PLANNING FOR TEACHING, by Robert W. 

Richey. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Co., Inc., 1958. 550 pp. $6.00. 





HIs Is a revised edition of an earlier book. 

The major change is the addition of four 
chapters, “Historical Development of Our 
Schools,” “Objectives of Education in 
American Democracy,” “The Development 
of Modern Concepts of Education,” and 
“Problems and Issues You May Face in 
Teaching,” with changes, deletions, and 
additions in some other chapters. There 
are six parts to the book, and the student 
can read one independent from the others: 
Part 1: Aspects of Planning; Part 2: 
Teachers and Their Work; Part 3: Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Teaching; Part 4: Na- 
ture of Our School System; Part 5: Broader 
Concepts of Education; Part 6: Your Plans 
and Your Future. 

The book is a good general introduction 
to the field of education for those who plan 
to enter teaching, but it tends to suffer as 
an excessive number of quotes, references, 
charts, and graphs. This is doubtlessly a 
measure of the scholarliness of the book and 
is probably valuable for those who will use 
the book as a reference. The young teacher- 
to-be, however, may find that his interest 
begins to be dulled and overwhelmed by the 
mass of facts and figures with which he is 
presented. 

The general arrangement of the chapters 
possibly could have been improved. Thus 
Chapters 8 and 9 would appear to fit better 
in Part 4, “Nature of Our School System,” 
rather than in Part 2, “Teachers and Their 
Work.” 

The beginning chapter, “Planning a 
Career in Education,” would seem to be 
more like a good vocational brochure for 
high school students than an introduction 
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to planning for teaching. The next chapter, 
on the other hand, gives such a glowing 
picture of teaching that after reading it this 
reviewer had the feeling that there were 
really no other important or worthwhile 
jobs in the country! A teacher in the field, 
on reading this chapter, might well say, “Is 
this what J am doing?” The chapter could 
have been better balanced by a presentation 
of some of the negative factors in teaching. 
The ideal teachers described in Chapters 3 
and 4 would appear to exist only in imagi- 
nation, and this reviewer was somewhat 
concerned that the moral which was being 
presented in Chapter 4 seemed to be, “Don't 
be different from the group—always be the 
same as its members are.” This may not 
have been the intent of the author, but the 
ideal teacher appeared to be presented as 
the follower rather than the leader in the 
community. 

Part 3, “Economic Aspects of Teaching,” 
is again an excellent source for information 
and facts and figures, but, as in some of the 
other chapters, the reader's interest becomes 
dulled by these facts and figures. This, of 
course, is a problem in writing a book of 
this sort, and it might be that a much 
shorter version would be more suitable as 
a text to be read by students in teacher 
preparation institutions. 

This reviewer holds high regard for the 
state of Indiana, but could not some of the 
other 48 states and what is going on in 
those states, have been brought out more 
frequently in the text and in the gl 

The last two chapters in Part 6, “Your 
Place in the Future,” give an excellent and 
thought provoking conclusion to the book. 
It may have been, too, that in these chapters 
the author was more on his own, writing 
more of himself, and thus making a read- 
able and interesting conclusion to the book. 

The first issue of this book was well re- 
ceived, and it is likely that this issue will be 
received with equal approval. The primary 
complaint of this reviewer is that it prob- 
ably gives too much in the way of research 
and ideas of others, and not enough of some 
of the thinking of the author.—Ducavp S. 
ARBUCKLE, Professor of Education, Boston 
University. 





o 
MopuLaR MANAGEMENT AND HUMAN 
LeapersHip, by Frank Pieper. Minne- 
apolis: Methods Press, 1958. 288 pp. 
$6.50. 
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$ THE introduction states, this book is 

for the work leader. It outlines ways 
of working with others to help them want 
to work, help them learn how to work, pre- 
vent work problems, suggest approaches 
for solving problems you can’t prevent, and 
make working more worth while for the 
workers and the work leader. It’s a “how- 
to-do-it” manual. This is a large order for 
one book and there will be varying opinions 
on the extent to which Pieper achieves his 
aim. 

It does, however, attempt systematically 
to bring the work leader insights into 
modern management a It dis- 
cusses the use of the scientific method in 
problem solving and gives a sensible ap- 
proach towards — directive or permis- 
sive in leadership. There is a general ap- 
plication of psychological principles to 
understanding and motivating the worker 
and to understanding one’s own reactions 
as a superior. 

The author outlines and gives suggestions 
for accomplishing 10 basic leadership func- 
tions: (1) analyze work—decide what to ex- 
pect; (2) orient and train workers—com- 
municate what you expect; (3) organize, 
plan, schedule, and expedite the work; (4) 
assign work and responsibility; (5) prevent 
or solve problems; (6) improve work 


methods; (7) evaluate work and let workers 
know where they stand; (8) build team 


feeling; (9) use staff services; (10) keep 
workers and managers informed. 

In terms of these 10 basic goals, the book 
has much to contribute and has many prac- 
tical and “do-it-yourself” suggestions. At 
times, however, there is some question as 
to whether the author is reaching his audi- 
ence, namely first line supervision, or 
whether the book needs the interpretive 


assistance of an instructor with the book 
serving excellently as a text. For other 
audiences the book has interesting insights 
to give. I think there will be much inter- 
est in the use of “directive” as synonymous 
with “authoritarian” and “non-directive” 
as synonymous with “creative.” These 
terms are used to designate approaches to 
leadership and supervision rather than to 
interviewing. Also of much interest is the 
extent to which this author has brought 
psychological concepts into the picture in 
terms of understanding the worker and his 
motivation and in terms of the supervisor 
understanding himself. These approaches 
need to be sold and need to be understood, 
but some care should also be taken to pre- 
vent having a plant inhabited by a bunch 
of amateur psychologists practicing on each 
other. 

The author does a conscientious job of 
relating all of his suggestions to the day-to- 
day work scene and of pointing out how to 
apply what he is talking about. There still 
seems to be a need to get some of this ma- 
terial into a “case” or “problems” context 
so that the supervisor will get the feel of 
what to expect when he puts some of these 
principles into practice. This type of 
supplement, of course, can be added easily 
when the book is used by a competent in- 
structor. 

This book deserves attention from the 
student of personnel practices, industrial 
supervision, plant organization, and other 
related topics whether in industry, govern- 
ment, or community institutions such as 
hospitals. It will produce rewards in ac- 
quainting the individual with the kinds of 
emphases current in some employee train- 
ing programs.—JOHN H. CorNEHLSEN, Per- 
sonnel and Counseling Psychologist, Mahler 
Associates, New York City. 
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WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Is the title of a new 4-page leaflet designed to tell the “why’s” and “ why- 
not’s” of high school drop-outs. It was written by Cant M. Exxiorr, 
President of the American School, Chicago, for all high school students who 
have ever toyed with the idea of quitting school before graduation. 


WHY FINISH HIGH SCHOOL? ... 


Clearly, persuasively outlines the reasons why high school students would 
be wise to complete their education. Statements are supported by statis- 
tics from the Department of Labor, Department of Defense, and Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
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May be purchased from APGA, distributor for the American School leaflet. 
Copies sent in bulk to one address: 25—$1.25; 50—$2.25; 100—$4.00; 
200—$6.50; 300 or more—3¢ each. Postage is additional unless your re- 
mittance is included with the order. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Manpower 


Manpower for Government—A Decade's 
Forecast, by E. Ginzberg and J. K. Ander- 
son, 1958. Public Personnel Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
34 pp. $2.00. 


This brochure is devoted to emphasizing the im- 
plications for governments (federal and states, pri- 
marily), of the significant issues included in the 
sailed manpower problem. The contents in- 
clude three major areas: Estimation of the needs 
of the 1965 population and the size of the labor 
force at that time, Major Trends, and proposed Di- 
rections for Action. The presentation includes a 
sprinkling of statistical data although much more 
would have been eo The report really 
attempts to present the implications of data which 
sometimes is presented and sometimes not. In the 
section on Trends, a few of the topics included are 
the increasing numbers of college graduates, rela- 
tive decline in the middle-aged population, short- 
ages in supply of technicians, presumed decline in 
the appeal of government employment on the basis 
of security, and the like. 

In the section on Directions of Action o to 
government, the authors suggest, as a critical issue, 
the degree to which governments should seek to 
provide new or even certain continuing services 
with its own work force. The possible utilization of 
specialized consultants rather than extension of its 
own work force is discussed at some length. The 
report presents some broad thinking on manpower 
issues and its proposals are generally clear and 
sometimes provocative. 


Adjusting to Retirement 


Your New Career, NAVPERS 15895-A, 
Revised 1958. Personnel Analysis Division, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, Department of 
the Navy. 64 pp. 


This revised brochure focuses attention upon an 
increasingly important problem, that of adjustment 
to retirement. In this case the material is directed 
at retirement from naval service, but the approach 
and implications extend to the general transitional 
issues involved in person's moving from job status to 
new or non-job status. Of particular note is the 
recognition that planning can and should begin far 
in advance of the retirement period, and the con- 
ception of retirement as a new career rather than 
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as a non-functional, end-of-the-road status in life. 

The report consists of three sections: Retirement 
(including sections on health and aging, finances, 
and activities); Job Procurement (including sections 
on self and job appraisal and approaches to job 
application); and an appendix including bibli- 
ography of related publications and a listing of 
professional placement offices of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. 

This type of material should prove of consider- 
able supplementary value to individuals considering 
retirement, and a valuable supplement in retire- 
ment counseling activities. More of this type of ma- 
terial will arise in the future—material geared to 
persons from all vocational! fields and levels. 


Mental Health 


Which Way Out? by Lee Gilmore: An 
American Theatre Wing Community Play 
Written for the National Association for 
Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, N. Y. $3.50 per producing packet 
(7 scripts & discussion guide) $0.75 for single 
copy script (for review only) and discussion 


guide. 


Through the medium of drama, Which Way 
Out? is designed to provide teenagers and adults 
with some ubantendine of emotional! disturbance 
and its effects upon family interrelationships. The 
presentation is prepared to last less than 30 minutes, 
involves virtually no staging materials and the play 
is described as effective in presentation even when 
the material is only read to an audience. 

The accompanying discussion guide is a vital part 
of the material as the play itself is primarily cen- 
tered on vividly presenting stimulus material that 
can be used in eliciting group reaction and discus- 
sion. The guide prepares the user with background 
understanding of the play and the meaning of the 
behaviors represented. Several themes are presented 
for discussion (emotional disturbance as an illness 
requiring special care, as a problem with which a 
family can at least begin to cope, and as a phe- 
nomenon affecting many persons aside from the 
disturbed individual). 

Such material will suggest various uses to the 
personnel worker. Other topics will suggest them- 
selves. Very likely, groups could suggest topics, if 
not write scripts involving other areas of human 
conflict which could be of particular relevance for 
different groups with whom the personnel worker 
deals. Experimentation and evaluation of such ma- 
terials in natural and laboratory settings would be 
challenging and valuable. 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Agency Evaluation Panels 
Render Valuable Service to Board 


HE AMERICAN Board on Professional 

Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., wishes to acknowledge publicly its ap- 
preciation for assistance received from mem- 
bers of the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association. During the past several 
months, the following individuals have 
served as field investigators for the Board. 
They have personally visited counseling 
agencies applying for review by the Board 
and have forwarded reports of such visits to 
the Board. 


Nathan E. Acree, Chief of the Counseling Section, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Regional Office, Nashville, Tennes- 
see. 

Roy N. Anderson, Head of the Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Department, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Dugald Arbuckle, Professor of Education, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mary Bauman, Director, Personnel Research Center, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Robert M. Bear, Professor of Psychology, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Margaret Bennett, Psychologist, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Wilbert Berg, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

Ernestine Bledsoe, Director, Teacher Education, 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia. 

Richard Brooks, Associate Professor of Education, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 

Douglass Brown, Associate Professor of Social Wel- 
fare, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Richard Hill Byrne, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. 

Paul L. Cambreleng, Associate Professor, Personnel 
Relations Department, Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Newark, New Jersey. 

Dora Capwell, Director, Psychological Services of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

E. Kenneth Carpenter, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, 
Rhode Island. 
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Robin J. Clyde, Associate Director, Testing and 
Counseling Service, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

William C. Coleman, Social Scientist, System De- 
velopment Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 

J. Edward Conners, Counseling Psychologist, Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital, Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Harold Cottingham, Professor of Education, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Thomas Christensen, Director, Guidance Services, 
Worcester Public Schools, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. 

L. Ross Cummins, Director, Guidance and Place- 
ment Service, Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 

David G. Danskin, Assistant Professor of Education, 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Frances E. Dunn, Director of Educational Measure- 
ments, Brown University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Catherine Evans, Personnel Director, American 
Friends Service Committee, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Clarence Failor, Associate Professor and Field Rep- 
resentative in Guidance, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Gail Farwell, Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Norman Feingold, National Director, B'nai B'rith 
Vocational Service, Washington, D. C. 

Cameron Lane Fincher, Director of Testing and 
Counseling, Georgia State Collepe, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

Andrew W. Foley, Chief of Psychological Services, 
Veterans Administration Center, Hot Springs, 
South Dakota. 

Harley F. Garret, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

John Gawne, Director, Counseling Service, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Douglas Gold, Area Survey Officer for Counseling, 
Veterans Administration, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Paul C. Greene, Director, Student Counseling Serv- 
ice, University of Illinois, Chicago, Ilinois. 

Justin E. Harlow, Head, Psychological Clinic, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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Don Herrmann, Associate Professor of Education, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia. 

William E. Hopke, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Kathryn L. Hopwood, Dean of Students, Hunter 
College, New York, New York. 

Peter Hountras, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Collins Healy, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Jones, Professor Emeritus, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Leo R. Kennedy, Director, Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Edward Landy, Director, Division of Counseling 
Services, Newton Public Schools, Newton, Mas- 

sachusetts. 

David Lane, Associate, Psychological Clinic, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Frank H. Lewis, Director, Counseling Center, 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Phelon Malouf, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

David Markenson, Director, Counseling Service, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Anna R. Meeks, Supervisor of Guidance, Baltimore 
County Schools, Towson, Maryland. 

Reed Merrill, Director, Counseling Center, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Charles G. Morehead, Associate Professor, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Myrtle Nash, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Tennessee. 
A. Gordon Nelson, Professor of Education, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 

R. T. Osborn, Director, Guidance Center, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

C. Esco Obermann, Chief, Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education Division, Veterans Administra- 
tion Center, Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 

Philip Pendleton, Director, Counseling Service, 
Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

George Pierson, Dean of Students, Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 

Jessie Rhulman, Associate Professor of Psychology, 

California at Los Angeles, Los 


University of 


University of 
Angeles, California. 
Rushlau, Chief 
Administration 


Psychologist, 
Jefferson 


Counseling 
Hospital, 


Perry 
Veterans 
Barracks, Missouri. 
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INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 


Fascinating summer opportunities in ALL states, many foreign 
counties. Includes Theatres, Resorts, . 
National Parks, Travel Tour Agencies, Summer Camps, earning 
FREE tips to Ewope, Work Industries U.S. 
& Overseas Study A 


0 Alt Mail, edd 50c, () 1st Class, add 30 


U.S. & World-Wide NON-FEE Placement 


Each month, CRUSADE, approved monthly non-fee plecement 

, informs you ebout ectwa! U.S. foreign educations! 
opportunities at all levels and al! subjects. (Teaching, library, 
Administrative 


and Summer Jobs—Greduete 
Awerds—Student Aid). NO-FEES. Apply direct Mem- 
7 and library _ FREE. 
1 5 
2 issues $2.00 OC) 11 isswes (yearly) $5.00 
O 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 


GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 
© Vel. 1 $3.00, 0 Vol. i $3.00, 0 Both Volumes $5.00 


CRUSADE, Box 99, Greenpt. Ste., B’kiyn 22, N.Y. 


Milton Schwebel, Professor of Education, New York 
University, New York, New York. 

Harold Seashore, Director, Test The 
Psychological Corporation, New York, New York 

Francis T. Severin, Associate Professor of Psychology, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri 

George Speer, Director, Institute for Psychologica 
Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago. 

David Tiedeman, Associate Professor of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Jesse W. Tarwater, Psychologist, System Develop 
ment Corporation, Santa Monica, California 

G. Emerson Tully, Director, University Testing 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

Don D. Twiford, State Director, Guidance Services, 
State Department of Education, Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Morris Viteles, Director, Vocational Guidance Clinic 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

Robert Waldrop, Chief of Vocational Counseling 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. ¢ 

Robert Whipple, President, Career, Inc., 
Tennessee 

Robert C. Woellner, Director, Vocational Guidance 
and Placement, University of Chicago, Chicago. 


Division, 


Memphis 


Tuomas M. Macoon, President 
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From the Executive Director... 





I: 1s A little difficult to realize that only 12 
months ago we were heavily involved in 
the legislative program that eventually be- 
came the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. With the advent of this fact of 
educational legislation, there now are de- 
veloping some long, hard looks at the fu- 
ture of education and the directions in 
which we will be going during the next 10 
to 20 years ahead. The advent of federal 
legislation affecting education carries great 
implications for education’s place in the 
future of the nation. 

Guidance and personnel work are very 
important to the future of education. In 
December I attended a two-day “retreat” 
called by the NEA Council on Instruction 
to consider testing, evaluation, and the 
curriculum. This was one of the signs of 
strong stirrings about the direction of the 
public school curriculum. Dr. Conant’s 
recent announcement is another impetus in 
this direction. Such considerations of the 
direction of the curriculum and the respon- 
sibilities of instruction involve guidance. 
This session was not intended to solve any 
specific problem but it did serve to bring 
attention to the pressing matter of deciding 
upon the direction that the school curricu- 
lum and guidance and instruction will be 
taking in the future. 

Following those sessions I attended a 
very small meeting called by the Ford Fund 
to talk specifically about the future direc- 
tions of guidance. At the time of this writ- 
ing it is not possible to relate anything 
about this discussion because the event is 
still to be held. The important point is, 
however, that this shows the concern of sub- 
stantial people about the future. There 
seems to be a very strong awakening to the 
strategic nature of education in a demo- 
cratic nation and an honest attempt is being 
made to assure that education fills its role 
in the world that we have today and that 
we will have in the next years ahead. 

Guidance and personnel work has to take 
its place in the entire setting of the future 
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of education in this nation. Therefore we 
should all be aware of these deep stirrings, 
far outside of the newspapers and periodi- 
cals, that may have an effect in shaping 
education and our professional specializa- 
tion of guidance. 

These developments, coming after the 
first broad national legislation in educa- 
tion, are particularly important. Within 
the guidance field we have some concerns 
of our own that must be watched and 
tended very carefully. One of the great 
concerns of many guidance people growing 
out of the educational legislation has been 
the possible over-emphasis on testing in 
settings in which testing could not possibly 
be beneficial to the development of stu- 
dents. This is but one example of the 
problems that we must be aware of as we 
endeavor to shape guidance work for its 
greatest possible value in fulfilling the role 
that it has in this country. 

Another problem that we must face in 
the immediate future is the crisis in the 
number of guidance and personnel people 
available for work in this country. This, 
too, can be a factor that will shape the de- 
velopments of guidance in the several dec- 
ades ahead. It is true that we have a scar- 
city of persons who are designated as coun- 
selors. Our great problem in the years 
ahead, however, will be to make sure that 
those persons who are designated as coun- 
selors and those who have designations in 
other areas of student personnel work are 
actually well-qualified persons. The crisis 
cannot be met by adding on persons who 
are not equipped to perform a guidance 
job. 

Finally, your Association is aware of these 
problems and is endeavoring to keep the 
nation continually aware of the place of 
guidance and personnel work in the present 
scene and in the years ahead. Through 
projects in prospect your Executive Council 
intends to see that guidance and personnel 
work in the years ahead is in the best pos- 
sible shape.—ArTHUR A. HiTcHCockK 
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The GAP GAGE: Gap Moves Ahead 





DINNY DUNSMOOR, DIRECTOR 


APGA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM 


RANCH GiFts Box Score: Branch Gifts 

are beginning to be a real factor in our 
GAP drive to raise $200,000 for the APGA 
Building Fund. As of mid-December, these 
have tripled in amount since September and 
at this moment we have $2,903 in cash and 
pledges in the GAP fund from this source. 
Twenty-three Branches, one State Associa- 
tion, and one Local Association have made 
contributions to date and many more are 
in process. 

At least $30,000 must be raised through 
Branch and Association Gifts within the 
next year if we are to attain our goal—and 
that we must do! It is a matter of consider- 
able concern that we have had no response 
whatsoever from a good many Branches. If 
your Branch or Association is not listed on 
the Branch Gifts Honor Roll below, or if 
the amount contributed to date is not nearly 
as large as it should be, let's start doing 
something about it immediately. Your 
Branch is on the “GAP” team, too. GAP 
needs money, now! 


Branch Gifts Honor Roll (12/15/58) 


Greater Boston PGA 

New York State Counselors Assn... . . 
Capitol Area PGA 

Maryland PGA 
Westchester-Putnam-Rockland PGA ... . 
Guidance Assn. of Detroit and Vicinity . . 
Cleveland Counselors Association 
Connecticut 

Iowa PGA 

Long Island PGA 

Los Angeles PGA 

New Jersey PGA 

St. Louis PGA 

Western Pennsylvania Branch, NVGA . . . 
New York City PGA 

Lansing Area PGA 

Heart of America PGA 

East Tennessee PGA 

Kansas PGA 

Illinois PGA 

Mid-Hudson Branch, NVGA 

North Florida PGA 

Twin Cities VGA 


February, 1959 


University of Colorado Branch, NVGA . . 25 
21 


$2903 


Total Cash and Pledges (12/15/58) 


Every $100 in cash contributed by your 
Branch now means $105 to APGA over the 
next year, since by the time you read this 
APGA will probably have purchased a new 
home in Washington and will thus be carry- 
ing a sizeable mortgage at 5 per cent inter- 
est. 

About Life Subscriptions: I shall be very 
much surprised if there are still Life Sub- 
scriptions to be had when you read this in 
late January; but if any are still available 
as of then, you should waste no time in 
making your pledge immediately—if you 
want one. These are “really a good deal,” 
as our symbolic character, UNO IMALS 
(You know, I'm a loyal supporter), says, and 
especially so since APGA dues are going up 
to $15 next year. 

The APGA Executive Council has set the 
top limit on Life Subscriptions at 500, so 
our original “APGA 400” has become the 
“APGA 500.” As of this writing, there are 
at least 450 Life Subscriptions paid or 
pledged and thus no more than 50 are left 
to be signed for. These will have gone fast, 
I'm certain, following our letter to the en- 
tire membership in late December outlining 
the action of the Council. 

Three-in-One Family: Among the finest 
of many excellent contributions by loyal 
APGANS during this GAP drive is that of 
Dr. James L. MacKay of San Antonio, 
Texas. Dr. MacKay originally not only 
signed up for and paid Prepaid Dues for 
himself and his two sons, Edward J. Mac- 
Kay of San Francisco, and William R. Mac- 
Kay of E] Sobrante, California, but in Sep- 
tember he asked that these be changed over 
to Life Subscriptions for the three of them. 
Upon acceptance by the Executive Council 
of those on the Life Subscribers Waiting 
List in October, the MacKays thus became 
the “Life Subscription-est” family in APGA. 
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notes from 


OUR BRANCHES 





THe NoORTHEASTERN OHIO PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION and THE AKRON 
AREA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
held a dinner meeting at Max S. Hayes 
Trade School on November 20. The topic 
for the meeting was “Viewing an Educa- 
tional Program that Meets a Community's 
Industrial Needs,” and members were in- 
vited to tour the school to observe the night 
school in session. 


THe NATIONAL CapPITAL AREA PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AssociATION held its first 
meeting on October 28. The meeting fea- 
tured a panel discussion on “Legislation 
Enacted by Congress Pertaining to Counsel- 
ing, Guidance, and Placement Service; Sig- 
nificance and Implications.” Panel mem- 
bers were: Louis Ravin, Secretary, Council 
on Aging, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare; James F. Garrett, Assist- 
ant Director for Rehabilitation Services, 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare; 
Carlos E. Ward, Principal Program Special- 
ist, Counseling, Department of Veterans 
Benefits, Veterans Administration; Col. 
Robert W. Sylvester, Education Liaison 
Officer, Department of the Army; Cmdr. A. 
B. MacDonald, Assistant Director, Recruit- 
ing Division, Bureau of Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; and Frank L. Sievers, 
Chief, Guidance and Student Personnel, 
Office of Education. 


Tue Cxicaco GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL 
AssocIATION featured at its November 3 
meeting an address by Marion Treyner, 
Director of the Community Referral Serv- 
ice, a department of the Welfare Council 
of Metropolitan Chicago, on the topic “Re- 
sources for Human Needs.” 
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Tue CENTRAL INDIANA Branco OF APGA 
held its annual Breakfast on October 24 in 
Indianapolis. Dr. Raymond Hatch, Dean 
of Continuing Education at Michigan State 
University, spoke on “A Point of View.” 
On December 8, a dinner meeting was held 
at Butler University. The speaker for this 
meeting was Dr. Douglas Blocksma, Con- 
sulting Psychologist, of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The Branch has scheduled two 
additional meetings; on February 9, Mr. 
Harry Schacter, Indiana business man, will 
speak on “The Place of Personnel in To- 
day’s World,” and on April 27, a dinner 
meeting at Butler University will feature 
as key speaker Dr. Edward Roeber of 
Michigan University. 


Tue Twin Crty VocaTionat GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION, at its November 25 meeting, 
featured a panel discussion on “Discrimina- 
tion in the Twin Cities—Progress and Prob- 
lems.” Panel members included: Rev. 
Gradus C. Aalberts, Executive Director for 
the Twin Cities United Church Committee 
on Indian Work, Minnesota Council of 
Churches; Richard K. Fox, Assistant Di- 
rector, Minnesota Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Commission; Samuel L. Scheiner, 
Executive Director, Minnesota Jewish 
Council; and Robert L. Williams, Execu- 
tive Director, Mineapolis Urban League. 


THe IowA PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
AssociaTIion held an all-day meeting on 
November 7 which featured an address by 
Dr. Walter F. Johnson, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Michigan State University, and the 
President of APGA. Dr. Johnson spoke on 
the topic, “If I Were a Counselor.” Other 
speakers included Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, 
Professor of Education, State University of 
Iowa, who discussed “Needed Research in 
the Guidance Field,” and Roland G. Ross, 
Iowa State Supervisor of Guidance Services, 
who spoke on “Guidance Outlook in Iowa.” 


THe ALABAMA GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
held its annual workshop at Howard Col- 
lege, Birmingham, on December 6. The 
program featured an address by the Honor- 
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able Carl Elliott, co-author of the Hill- 
Elliott National Defense Education Act of 
1958. Mr. Elliott spoke on the provisions 
of this bill, and, following his address, there 
was a panel discussion on the provisions as 
they are related to the guidance program. 





WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





Cepric A. Larson, who has served as 
Training Officer with the Veterans Admin- 
istration Education and Training Section, 
Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 
Division, New York Regional Office, for a 
number of years, has resigned to accept a 
position as Director of Guidance of the 
Smithtown High School, Smithtown, New 
York. 


Daviv G. Danskin, former Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Maryland, moves this 
month to Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
where he will be Associate Professor of 
Psychology and Associate Director of the 
Counseling Center. 


Metvin W. Jones, former Guidance Di- 
rector at Keyport High School, Keyport, 
New Jersey, is presently Guidance Director 
at the Middletown Township High School, 
Middletown, New Jersey. 


James W. JeaANGuENAT, former Director 
of Placement Services and Veterans Coun- 
selor at Wilson Branch of the Chicago City 
Junior College, has assumed the position of 
Assistant Registrar at the College. 


Eart A. Kore has left his position at the 
University of Vermont in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, to join the Testing and Counseling 
Service of the University of Texas, Austin. 








Send for this brand NEW McKNIGHT 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 


CATALOG 





® Describes over 25 practical, 
interesting and educational 





guidance books. 





NEW 


College Know-How 
The Bobby G 


TYPICAL McKNIGHT GUIDANCE BOOKS 


Selecting an Occupation 
Understanding Ourselves @ Guidance in Elementary 
As Others Like You 


e Tests on Social Usage 


Schools 





You and Your Future 
Explering Occupations 
Success in the World of Work 
You and Your Work Ways 
Suggestions to the Teacher of 


February, 1959 


Growing Up _ 
McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. 629, Bloomington, Illinois 








give a friend this page—help him join APGA 
YOU ARE ELIGIBLE 


for ACP A—American College Personnel Association— 
Division 1 I 

F YOU spend at least half your time in some kind of student personnel work, 
teaching, administration or research in a college, or do personnel work in in- 
dustry, government, or a public agency, and have at least a master’s degree in 
an appropriate field of study. Graduate students may become associate members. 


or NAGSCT—National Association of Guidance Supervisors and 
Counselor Trainers 

Division 2 

Ir YOU are an administrator or supervisor of guidance, working on a state or 

national level, a counselor trainer in an educational institution (university or 

college) preparing counselors, or if you have been a guidance supervisor or 

counselor trainer and are now engaged in professional guidance service work. 


for NVG A—National Vocational Guidance Association— 
Division 3 
Ir YOU are interested in guidance and personnel work you may be a general 
member. Associate members need a basic level of academic qualilliondions and 
experience. Professional membership requires 30 graduate hours in specified 
areas of training, 4 years appropriate experience, and current employment (more 
than '/; time) in guidance and personnel work. 


for SPATE—Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education— 


Division 4 
Ir YOU do student personnel work or are engaged in activities which contribute 


significantly to such services in a teacher-education institution. 


for ASCA—American School Counselor Association— 
Division 5 I 

F YOU have released time for performing guidance duties in a school below 
the college level and have completed eight semester hours in the areas of mental 
hygiene, guidance services, testing, and methods and techniques of counseling. 


for DRC—Division of Rehabilitation Counseling— 
Division 6 I 

F YOU are engaged in any aspect of rehabilitation counseling such as adminis- 
tration, teaching, research, or service. Graduate students or those who devote 
at least one-half time to any aspect of rehabilitation counseling may become 
associate members. 


AGPA dues for one year are $10.00 and include dues for one Division. 
Dues for additional Divisions and NVGA Professional Membership are $1.00 each. 


C1) I am applying for memes in APGA and the Division (s) checked as follows: 


ACPA...., NAGSCT A...» INVGA (Pref)*.....] SPATS. ..., ACGA...., DRC... 
| onde for APGA and one Division checked above. .................0cceeeeeees piece neie $ 10.00 
Amount for additional Divisions and/or NVGA (Prof) at $1.00 each.......................-. she ora 


Cj I enclose payment 


Current paid members fill out this section: 

0. I belong to APGA and at least one Division and am applying for additional memberships as follows: 
CPA...., NAGSCT..... NVGA..... INVGA (Prof)*....,/SPATE...., ASCA....,DIRCG.... 

A I enclose payment TOTAL additional memberships OS eee ee 


ee ITEC TTT TER CTT TTC TT Pee eT re eee 
PLACE OF EMPLOYMENT. ............0ccce00. soars ........ (J) MEMBER-AT-LARGE 


BRANCH PREFERENCE. cnr ee eee Pe ere: eee Re ee ee 
* This category applies oie to ) NV GA meshes ond requires an additional $1.00 in dues. 


Mail to American Personnel and Guidance Association, Inc. 
1534 **O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personne! Association, National A 


ricstioa of Qaeciel, 





Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Associction, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, American School Counselor Associction, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 
Ration Wacrsr F. Jounson, Jr., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, East 


, Michigan 


‘dent Elect: Ducato S. Arsucezs, Professor of Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston 15, 


got el 


Treasurer: Katuryn L. Hopwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter a 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York 


Executive Director: Anxtaur A. Hrrcmcock, 1534 “ 


O” Street, N 


Washington 5, D. C 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Rosext Carus, Head of rae Bureau, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, President-Elect, ACPA 
Guidance 


Wiis C. Corrzs, Professor of 
Kansas, President-Elect, NVGA 


cation and Assistant Director, 


Bureau, University of Kansas, Lawrence 


Dovaxas D. Drtienseck, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, President, 


ASCA 
Satvators G. DiMicnaat, ional R 
Education & Welfare, New York 4, 


tative, U. S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
ew York, President, DRC 


Pran« M. Frercusr, Jx., Director, Universicy Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, Past President, APGA 


Paut C. Kuso, Coordinator of Student nee te State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President, SPATE 


Catueaine M. Norrurvp, Associate Dean of 
ACPA 


ts, State College of Washingtoa, Pullman, Washington, President, 


Marts M. Outssn, Professor of Education, College of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President- 


Elect, SPATE 


Harman J. Perers, Associate Professor of Education, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio, 


President-Elect, NAGSCT 


Epwarp C. Rozssr, Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


President, NVGA 


Wriuiam M. Uspans, Director of Rehabilitation Curriculum, San Francisco State College, San Francisco 27, California, 


President-Elect, DRC 
Gunnar L. Wa 


California, Presi t-Elect, 


, Assistant Superintendent of Instruction, El] Monte Union High School District, El Monte, 


H. Eooar Wituiams, Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, Denver 2, Colorado, 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


President, NAGSCT 


Archivist: Arthur J. — 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Building Commission: Max F. Baer, National Director, 
B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Comstitutvon: Gail F. Farwell, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Convention and Program: Convention Coorpiwator 
(Caarnman or Commrrres): Walter S. Nosal, Director, 
Department of Education, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio; Procaam Coorpmaror (Pro- 
GRAM Cuammman): George A. Leech, Director, - 
ment of Personnel Dovdnguane, Fenn College, ve- 
land, Ohio 

Credentials: William L. Howard, Professor of Education, 
Butler University, Indiana polis 7, Indiana 

Finance: C. Harold McCully. P Principal Technical 
ist, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 

Guidance Advancement Pi OC. 

Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Katonah, 


New York 
Guidance, Counseling and ity Group Problems: William 


D. Wilkins, “Deparment of idance, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York City 


International Relations: Henry Borow, Professor of Psy- 
chological Studies, Gael College, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Membership: Dean L. Hummel, Assistant State Guidance 
, State Department of Education, 220 South 
Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, Ohio 
Nominations: Donald J. Herrmann, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of William & Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
Placement: Julia E. Read, Personne! Director, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 
of Ethical Standards: Floyd C. Cummings, 
irector, Guidance Services Department, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 
jon: Paul 


—— ma, Sperieft Licensing, and Corti 
ist, Guidance and Student Personnel 


Section, “U. Oa Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C 

Public Relations: Richard H. Byrne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, College Pak, of Education, University of Maryland, 

Maryland 

Potecion: Hubert W. Hou hton, Associate in Educa 
tion, Guidance, Bureau of uidance, State Department 
of Education, Albany 1, New York 

Research: Clayton d’A. Gerken, Director of Counseling, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

Resolutions: Ralph G. Iverson, Director, Student Per- 
= Services, Stout State College, Menomonie, Wis- 


Yearbook: Melvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
= Guidance, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
orida 


APGA Convention—March 23-26, 1959—Cleveland, Ohio 
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